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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


a 


HE latest news from the seat of war in South Africa 
only confirms too well what we said at the outset 
concerning the disaster at Isanidula. Lord Chelmsford we 
know to be a hard-working and efficient officer in a sub- 
ordinate..capacity. He is a high-minded, loyal, and 
amiable gentleman. But the truth must be told, however 
painful it is for us to tell it, and for his friends—and their 
name is legion—to hear it... He is no general. His plan 
of invasion on three different lines with the insufficient 
number of troops at his disposal, as we were the first to 
point out, was radically wrong, despite of some curiously 
unskilled criticism which we have somewhere read about 
its being right. The writer who holds this latter view 
argued rather illogically that, because Colonel Pearson 
was operating with a broad river (now flooded) in his rear, 
and an unnavigable coast on his right flank—rather a dis- 
advantage than an advantage, since, it is we, and not the 
Zulus, who command the sea—he ‘should have had the 
smallest force possible at his disposal: and he then pro- 
ceeds to say that “luckily,” as things have turned out, 
Colonel Pearson has. a large force. Lord Chelmsford 
must be held personally responsible for neglecting to 
put the camp at the Isanduia in a proper state of defence 
by means of trenching and barricading with the waggons, 
and this the more especially as such an obvious andnatural 
precaution is distinctly laid down in the Regulations for 
the Forces in South Africa. -The third cause of our defeat, 
which need not, however, have assumed the proportions 
of a massacre except for the neglect of “ laagering” the 
waggons, must, we are sadly bound to. state, be laid on 
poor Colonel Durnford, whose brave butill-judged attempt 
to tackle the whole Zulu army with only his own small 
force of whites and unreliable blacks, forced Colonel 
Pulleine against his better judgment to disobey orders 
and move out of camp’ with his companies of the 24th 
Foot to the rescue, thereby ensuring the destruction of the 
whole force. Other minor causes there were which con- 
tributed to the sad result, but the foregoing were undoubt- 
edly the principal ones. 


In the more immediate and painful interest excited by 
the disaster in Zululand, the recent operations of our 
forces in Afghanistan have -temporarily passed out of 
sight. The Jellalabad and Koorum columns under Sir 
Samuel Browne and General Roberts have been. enjoying 
a period of dignified repose, but- the Candahar: Army. 
under-General Stewart, whose advance at first seemed 


more like a military promenade than an act of war, has 

at last begin to have its share of hard knocks just-when — 
the invasion seemed to have terminated. It is curious to: 
note that all the fighting which has fallen to the lot of the 
Candahar Army has been borne by the brigade com- 
manded by Brigadier Charles Palliser, C.B. In the 
advance to Candahar it was Brigadier Palliser who fought 
the solitary but brilliant skirmish at Siafoodeen, and, now 
that a retrograde movement has commenced, it was he 
who had again the honour of repulsing the sudden 
onslaught of the Alizais on ‘the rear of General 
Biddulph’s division. The retirement of Gene:al 
Stewart's forces from the Herat road and from Kelat-i- 
Ghilzi is a blunder in every sensé of the ‘word, and 
will be found hereafter to be due entirely to the new 
“arrangement,” or “nocturne in black and white,” con- 
cocted by those sensational artists, Count Schouvaloff 
and Lord Salisbury. In any case our retreat was pre- 
mature, and should not have been attempted until peace 
had been formally concluded with some recognised: and 
established ruler inCabul. It is probably no’ séefet to 
the Afghans that the movement has been brought 
about by pressure from Russia, and their future con- 
duct towards us will be indubitably influenced by this 
fact, which has been swiftly followed by the ostenta- 
tious announcement that seventy thousand men have 
been despatched to reinforce General Kaufmann in 
Ferghana. No better proof of the premature nature 
of our retréat could be had than the fact that the 
attack by the Alizais necessitates our re-occupation of 
Girishk, from the battlements of which Brigadier Pal- 
liser had been so sagaciously ordered to remove “ the 
wavy cross that marks Britannia’s power” the other 
day; and we shall not be surprised to hear that fresh 
tribes have risen to molest us, and that the troops 
which have just succeeded with so much difficulty in 
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week at Versailles are much to be lamented in the 
interests of the Republican Government, still it isa 
mistake to consider, as many have done on the morrow of 
M. de Marcére’s fall, that the Cabinet is imperilled and 
systematically attacked because of the retirement of one 
of its members. The Marctre incident was, in reality, 
no Ministerial question ; the whole affair had, above all, 
a personal character. ‘The best evidence of the fact was 
that M. de Marcére was left in the lurch by his own 
friends of the Left Centre, none of whom tendered him 
any assistance in his predicament, and that M. Wadding- 
ton himself, whose fairness cannot be questioned, did not 
see fit to establish any solidarity between M. de Marctre 
and the remainder of the Cabinet. M. de Marcétre had, 

in fact, an account to square with public opinion, and the 
scandal of the Prefecture de Police was a peg upon which 
all other grievances against him were hung. For several 
months M. de Marctre had been charged with being a 
“‘ financier.” What was meant by this was that he made 

the best of his official functions as a private speculator. 

Whether the accusation was at all founded there is 

nothing to show, but it was to some extent substantiated 

by the doubtful personages M. de Marctre persisted in 

retaining around his person. M. de Marctre may be the 

most honest of men; but “ the wife of Ceesar must be above 

suspicion,” and affairs had reached such a climax that 

it was scarcely possible for the Minister of the Interior to 

retain his post. We have the best reasons for stating 

that neither M. Waddington nor his colleagues consider 

the position of the Ministry assailed by this retirement, 

and we are indeed glad to hear it, for the collapse of the 

Cabinet at the present moment would be a disastrous 

event for the future of Parliamentary Government in 

France. 


Tue Russians are making great fun over our disaster 
at Isandula. The Boodilnik, or Russian Punch, this 
week gives a picture of a large body of English sailors 
running away before a few naked Caffres, who are brand- 
ishing their tomahawks in delight. Underneath is 
written, “How the enlightened mariners sometimes 
show their backs to the uncivilised savage.” It is a 
curious commentary on this caricature that not a single 
Russian paper has been allowed to translate the reports 
of Lomakin’s reverses, which appeared in a recent Blue- 
book, and which were undoubtedly more ignoble than 
our own in South Africa. With the exception perhaps 
of a few functionaries and the editors of some of the 
leading papers, the people of Russia are in total 
ignorance that the expedition to Merv, consisting of 
fifteen thousand men, has been driven back to the 
Caspian, and the very camels torn from under the guns 
of Tchiskiliar. If they were kept better informed of their 
own defeats and failures, the Russian people would be 
less prone to laugh at those of others. In the mean- 
while the politician cannot lay the fact too close to heart, 
that Lord Chelmsford’s blundering has immensely 
damaged our military prestige in Russia, and that striking 
victories will have to be won before we can again occupy 
the position we have lost. 


By the assassination of Prince Krapotkin the Nihilist 
Association has once more warned autocracy that the 
tyranny exercised in the political prisons cannot proceed 
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This measure inflamed the anger of the Nihilists, ‘ani in 


no ‘city in Russia number more adherents or display 
greater audacity than in Kharkoff. A proclamation was 
pasted up on the Governor’s house denouncing him for 
his cruelty, and even while he was chatting at the ball 


an anonymous letter was brought him by a footman 
declaring his approaching doom. ‘The assassin posted 


himself on a heap of snow at a corner fifty yards from 
the Governor’s house, and in the full blaze of the light 
from a lamp-post. As the carriage slackened speed in 
turning the angle the man deliberately thrust his revolver 
through the open window of the vehicle, fired direct at 
Krapotkin’s heart, and then, before the coachman could 
draw rein, walked swiftly away. The Prince was im- 
mediately driven to his residence, and a party of servants 
set out after the assassin,. but they found the streets quite 
deserted, and no signs of the Nihilist or his friends, The 
singular ease and audacity with which the crime was per- 
petrated has given rise to the rumour that the assassin 
was no other than the Nihilist who murdered General 
Mezentsoff. This, however, lacks confirmation, and in 
the meantime the Czar has ‘to learn that the deteéctivé 
force at his disposal—the largest and reputedly the 
cleverest in the world—is completely baffled in its 
endeavours to discover the gang of fearless . rey 
tionaries who within six months have assassinated 
General Mezentsoff at St. Petersburg, Baron Geiking 
at Kieff, and Prince Krapotkin at Kharkoff. 


VE have grounds for believing that at no very distant 
date the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan will be 
placed in the hands of one of the members of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Family. Several names are mentioned in 
official circles, but rumour circulates most freely round 
the person of the Grand Duke Vladimir, the second son 
of the Emperor, who is desirous of quitting his present 
obscurity for a more active and exalted position. ‘There 
is also a talk of inspiring loyalty by granting the 
numerous nephews of the Emperor residential appoint- 
ments in various centres of the interior of Russia. 


Tue defeat and expulsion of Khakim Khan from 
Kashgaria is a most unwelcome circumstance for Russia, 
as it reopens afresh the Kulja Question. This, as our 
readers are no doubt aware, depends entirely upon the 
pacification of Kashgaria, and the Chinese being now 
masters of the situation in Djitischar can claim from 
Russia a renewal of the negotiations which were broken 
off when Khakim quitted Ferghanah. Private intelli- 
gence from Central Asia speaks of the Chinese power in 
Kashgaria as being more strongly established than is 
generally imagined, and Tso Tsoun Tan himself con- 
siders the political atmosphere so far clear that -he is 
about to proceed on a term of leave to China. On his 
way thither he will pay a visit to Tchugutchak, in the 
Doungan country, where the garrison has just been in- 
creased by fifteen hundred men armed with Martini-Henry 
rifles. 


THE hand of the Censor has been heavy in Russia 
since the beginning of February. The Rooski Mir and 
the Rooski Pravda have been suspended four months ; 
the Wedairlé six months ; the Ziftis Obsor, Tiflis Vestnih, 
and the Odessa Pravda have ceased to exist, on account 
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of the impossibility oF ein snr consort tg 
lations ; the Otechestiennt'Znpeeski | Has’ beet warned 
once, the Sovtemenni Isvestie’ twice, and the sale of the 
Golos and St. Petersburg Journal im single copies in the 
streets has been forbidden till farther notice. 


Tuose who have ever had the pleasure or misfortune 
—whichever it may be—to buy or sell land in England 
are aware that before the conveyance is drawn or exe- 
cuted there is a formality to be gone through, which: is 
ealled “investigation of title.”’ The investigation is of 
course made by professional lawyers, and it is made at 
very considerable expense. It does not, generally speak- 
ing, bring to light anything that was not perfectly 
well known before to. anyone at all acquainted with the 
property ; and any practical use which it might have 
served in discovering blots upon the title is generally 
carefully nullified by the conditions of sale drawn with a 
view to prevent or frustrate any inconvenient disclosures. 
However, the investigation, with all its paraphernalia of 
“abstracts,” “requisitions,” and replies to them, affords 
some sort of security, ostensible at least, to the purchaser, 
and may sometimes even have the effect of discovering 
and bringing to justice a fraud on the part of the un- 
scrupulous vendor. Amongst the requisitions or queries 
usually addressed to the vendor one of the most obviously 
important is, or rather has hitherto been, the following : 
** Does the vendor, or do his solicitors know of any 
incumbrances affecting the property?” It would seem 
that the most common principles of equity and fair 
dealing would demand that an owner of property who 
was aware that his title was bad should not be allowed. 
knowingly and wilfully to sell it as if it were good. But 
we find that as a matter of fact for many years past 
several solicitors have consistently refused to answer the 
question, and now quite recently the Court of Appeal has 
solemnly declared them justified in so refusing. The 
Law Times, commenting upon the case, may well remark 
that it has given “something like a shock to the practice 
of country conveyaneers.” It is to be feared that it will 
produce effects upon a rather larger class in the com- 
munity, and offer a direct encouragement to those 
fraudulent sales of which we have had so many notable 
examples of late. The idea of a solicitor selling land, 
receiving heavy fees for making out an account of the 
title thereto, and then being allowed to omit in that 
account the very circumstance which, as he well knows, 
invalidates the right to sell, is almost comic im its ab- 
surdity ; and it will hardly redound to the credit of the 
Court of Appeal that it should have “ unanimously con- 
demned ” a contrary practice. If, however, the decision 
of the Court is extraordinary, how much more unin- 
telligible is the reason upon which it is reported to have 
been founded. The Court declares “that to allow such 
a requisition would tend to encourage further increase to 
the already heavy charges in conveyancing business.” 
Such a result would no doubt be deplorable if it were 
likely to take place. But is it really so expensive toa 
solicitor to simply tell the truth? And does it involve 
a large outlay before he can answer the simple question, 
“Ts this abstract all a swindle and sham, or not ?” 


THE revelations made as to the Occupation in the 
Delegations at Pesth have caused some excitement in 
Austria. It seems from the declaration of the Minis- 
ter of War, Count Bylandt, that it was necessary 
to mobilise 300,000 men—or one-third of the total 
military force of the Empire. It is true that only 150,000 
were actually combatants, but even that is a startling fact 
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defensive, not for offensive purposes—a statement that 
throws some light on the period last year when an Austro- 
Russian conflict was apprehended. 


In diplomatic circles in Vienna the question of an 
additional ambassadorial conference as a sequel to the 
Berlin Congress is again being discussed. Some mis- 
givings are entertained, as the proposal emanates from 
Russia, and although ostensibly with the sole object of 
rectifying the Bulgaro-Roumanian frontier, it is feared 
that Russia only wants to get in the thin end of the wedge 
and alter certain stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin 
with the sanction of Europe. The aim of Russian 
diplomacy, of course, is to persuade Europe, firstly, of 
the peaceful intentions of the Czar; and, secondly, of 
the certainty of disturbances arising after the withdrawal 
of the Russian troops. But why does Russia not, in the 
spirit of the Berlin Treaty, disarm those recalcitrant 
populations ? 


As the time for the evacuation of Eastern Roumelia 
by the Russian troops draws nearer, the obstacles to the 
execution of the Treaty of Berlin grows more formidable. 
Lord Salisbury, imitating the confident tone of his chief, 
has this week repeated the stereotyped declaration that 
England will insist on the fulfilment of all the articles of 
the Treaty of Berlin ; but the Government has so often 
accustomed us to see bold language followed by timid 
action that one cannot but feel sceptical as to the value 
of the above declaration. The general tendency of events 
is certainly all the other way. It is true that Russia 
professes to be as faithful to the Treaty as Lord Beacons- 
field; but this may be only because she has hitherto 
knocked in vain at the doors of the financiers in the hope 
of replenishing her exhausted Treasury. On the other 
hand, every preparation has been made for forcing on the 
Powers the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia ; 
two corps of Militia of 50,000 men each, well armed and 
drilled by Russian officers, are ready in those provinces 
to join hands across the Balkans and expel the hated 
Turk directly he attempts to occupy the military posts 
secured to him by the Treaty, while the cry for union 
spreads from the Danube to the shores of the Aigean. 
It is all very well to say that the articles of the Treaty 
will be insisted upon; but how can this. be done with 
regard to the most. important article of all—that which 
makes the Balkans the northern frontier of Turkey? 
The absurd suggestion of a mixed occupation appears to 
have been abandoned; yet something must be effected 
to prevent the scandal of a petty, half-barbarous 
nationality defying the united will of Europe, and 
various schemes have been proposed for this object. 
Perhaps the most ridiculous of them is that of with- 
drawing the right of the Porte to garrison the Balkans. 
This would be simply to precipitate the union, and 
Turkey would certainly never consent thus to abdicate 
her sovereignty in the very element where she is most 
powerful. It is to be feared that there is but one way of 
cutting the knot : by the sword ; and those who have wit- 
nessed: the conduct of the Bulgarian recruits in the Russian. 
army during the late war assert that if it came to a 
conflict between the Turks and Bulgarians the former 
would gain an easy victory. But how if our Govern- 
ment, with the fear of another “ atrocity agitation” before 
its eyes, were to evade the difficulty by inventing one of 
those compromises of which it has proved itself a master, 
adhering to the letter of the Treaty, but sacrificing its 
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spirit? Such a compromise might not be unpleasing to 
the three great Empires, which, being close to the scene 
of action, might prefer to look after their own interests 
alone, without any European Treaty to bind them ; and 
in that case Turkey would have no alternative but to 
yield. Whether Turkey or the Beaconsfield Ministry 
would longer survive an arrangement of this sort might 
be an interesting subject of speculation. 


Count Anprassy has addressed serious representa. 
tions to Prince Nikita on the subject of the latter’s 
cousin; the Montenegrin Senator Bozo Petrovich’s, 
candidature for the Bulgarian Throne. The Austrian 
Foreign Minister has peremptorily declared that his 
Government would never consent to see Petrovich in- 
stalled at Tirnova; he would be a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Panslavists. Prince Nikita has, it is said, 
promised not to countenance his cousin’s pretensions 
in any way. 


WE are enabled to state that the Prince Imperial of 
Germany and Prince Bismarck have at last resolved to 
take some steps to satisfy the incessant demands of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine for administrative auto- 
nomy. They groan to be delivered from the terrible red- 
tapeism of Berlin. ‘There is no intention, however, of 
creating anew Federal State, and of making the Prince 
Imperial its Viceroy, with a residence at Strasburg, as 
has been stated. A Minister will be appointed for 
Alsace-Lorraine, who will live at Strasburg, this officer, 
however, holding with regard to Prince Bismarck merely 
the office of Under-Secretary of State. The present 
Under-Secretary for the two provinces, Herr Herzog, will 
not retain his post, and the President of the Courts at 
Strasburg, Herr von Moeller, will also receive another 
appointment. It is most probable that Herr von Boetti- 
cher, a great favourite of the Chancellor’s, lately President 
of the Regency in Schleswig, and at the present moment 
the Chancellor’s Special Commissioner on the Budget 
Committee, will obtain the appointment. But even 
though the Reichsland will have a Minister or Under- 
Secretary of State, it will have no representative in the 
Federal Council. 


NuMEROws arrests have taken place lately in Galicia. 
Students, schoolmasters, and photographers have been 
brought before the police at Lemberg, Cracow, and other 
Polish towns on the charge of conspiracy against the 
Crown and the existing order of things; in other words, 
they are accused of participation in the social-democratic 
agitation Prince Bismarck is so anxious to put down. 


THE Austrian Government categorically denies the 
insinuations of certain newspapers that Austrian agents 
are fomenting disturbance in Macedonia. Adventurers 
of Austrian origin are, it is true, “agitating” in the 
Balkan peninsula, but they were agitators at home, and 
notorious organs of the Moscow Panslavist Committee. 


M. Grévy’s first reception at the Elysée was indeed 
a sight to see. The whole proceedings were intensely 
characteristic of new manners and customs. Only three 
months ago the Marshal in full uniform and his noble 
wife were wont to receive with somewhat frigid cere- 
mony the pink of the Faubourg St. Germain. Repub- 
licans seldom ventured within the precincts of the 
Marshal’s dwelling. How different from what took place 
last week! M. Grévy has somewhat an English appear- 
ance ; he looks like a bluff English farmer, full of kind- 
ness and loyalty. Madame and Mademoiselle Grévy— 
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the former an elderly simple-looking lady, the latter not 
pretty but graceful and witty—did the honours of the 
Presidential palace. They had plenty to do, for the 
place was full of Republican functionaries, deputies, 
ambassadors, who had crowded to present theirs 
respects to the new President. It seemed as if they 
were taking possession of the enemy’s ground. M., 
Gambetta was there, and appeared to be in high spirits. It 
may even be said that there was more of a Presidential 
look about him than in M. Grévy. Friends crowded 
round the latter, and congratulated him with some 
degree of familiarity. Not so with Gambetta—a respect- 
ful circle stood around him, eager and curious, and the 
least desirous to see and listen to him were not the 
members of the fair sex. 


Last week we published an article from our military 
contributor entitled ‘‘ Skeleton Regiments,” but we had 
no idea that affairs were as bad as the following, from the 
Court Journal of the 1st inst., would seem to suggest :— 
“‘Second-Lieutenant the Hon. C. G. R. W. Bampfylde 
has been ¢ransformed to the Devon Regiment of Militia 
Artillery from the Kent Militia Artillery Regiment.” 
[The italics are ours.] That one man can be transformed 
into a regiment does credit to the man _ himself, the 
elasticity of human nature in general, and the War Office 
in particular ; but as he appears to have constituted the 
Kent Militia Artillery previous to his transformation it is 
perhaps less surprising than it otherwise would be. 


THE Czar, being of course the head of the Russian 
Church as well as the chief of the Empire, has the right 
of granting absolution for sins. In exceptional cases his 
subjects may request him to hear their confession and 
absolve them. A short time ago a young man pre- 
sented himself at the Palace and urgently demanded to 
see the Emperor for this purpose. An audience having 
been granted, the youth confessed that he had intended 
to assassinate the Czar. He was the son of an exile in 
Siberia, and described in the most eloquent language the 
sufferings to which his mother and sisters were exposed 
through the enforced absence of the bread-winner, so 
that finally, exasperated by the bitterness of his fate, he 
had determined to revenge himself. ‘The Emperor was 
touched, and granted him his father’s pardon and a con- 
siderable sum of money. Less than a month later 
another young man presented himself to confess the same 
regicidal intention. This time his Majesty was not to be 
“done ” again, and said to the penitent, “ I absolve you 
on one condition only : that you repeat to the Chief of 
the Police the confession you have just made to me.” 


Korsus, in the province of Brandenburg, is 
industrious in wools. The other day the manufacturers 
sent a petition to Prince Bismarck urging him by all 
means to levy an import duty on woollen goods, but to 
refrain from taxing the raw material, or otherwise the 
petitioners would be ruined. It so happened that the 
farmers of the district around Kotbus also addressed 
the Chancellor, but in an opposite sense, praying to 
have wool taxed, and that manufactured goods should 
enter free. The two petitions arrived on the same day, 
and the Chancellor’s face is said to have been a study. 
He withdrew into the recesses of his palace, and 
‘strengthened himself with deep draughts of porter and 
champagne, his favourite beverage. In the intervals he 
was heard softly warbling, “‘ How happy could I be with 
either were t’other dear charmer away.” We commend 
this little story to the advocates of reciprocity. 
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THE PLAIN STORY OF THE ZULU WAR. 


UCH is the title chosen by Mr. John Morley for the 
first article in the Fortnightly Review* for March. 

But let no one be misled by the title. The story, as told by 
one of the most powerful living writers of English prose, 
appears indeed plain enough. But we fear that thissimplicity 
has been gained at the expense of truth. Even Mr. John 
Morley, with all his talent, would not be able to unravel 
the tangled skein of South African politics in a few short 
pages. Instead of patiently setting to work to master the 
*“‘ Correspondence relative to South Africa,” the “ Further 
Correspondence respecting the affairs of South Africa,” 
the “‘ Correspondence respecting the Orange River Free 
State,” many other Blue-books, and the most important of 
the recent works on Natal and its surrounding States, the 
eminent philosopher has preferred to cut the Gordian 
knot with the sword of incisive polemics. The very 
eminence of the author, and the undoubted power of his 
pen, make it necessary to devote to his attack on our 
policy in South Africa more attention and a more promi- 
nent position than we can usually give to magazine 
articles. The studious simplicity of Mr. Morley’s title 
and the glamour of his name are not unlikely to carry 
by storm the opinions of many persons who, if they 
possessed or took the needful time for examining the 
only authorities now before us, would hesitate to admit 
the impartiality of the narrative. For of course the 
paper is written with conviction and passion, and 
with the power which flows from both when combined 
with perfect command of all the resources of our 
tongue. It is a formidable accusation against Sir Bartle 
Frere, with whom Sir T. Shepstone is charged as an 
accomplice. The witnesses for the prosecution are Sir 
Henry Bulwer, Sir M. Hicks Beach, and the letters and 
despatches of the prisoners themselves, in addition to 
various corroborative testimony culled indifferently from 
Blue-books, Macmillan’s Magazine, and a local sermon. 
Old Bailey phraseology is almost forced on us when we 
read that, Ketchwayo being suspicious of our intentions, 
‘‘ Sir Bartle Frere deliberately set to work to heighten 
this suspicion, and to show that it was abundantly 
justified ;” or when, on the subject of the disputed land 
question, Mr. Morley says: “‘ Before proceeding to the 
amazing /aw/less, impolitic, and utterly scandalous award, in 
which Sir Bartle Frere dealt with their verdict” . . . and 
‘‘the High Commissioner did issue his award, and it was 
this. The wrongful possessors were to be confirmed in 
their wrongful possession, and a British Resident was to 
be placed in Zululand to take care that they were free to 
to do as they chose in lands in which, as the same award 
admitted, they had no right to be.” Further on: “I 
defy any honest and impartial man to read through the 
papers that record that transaction without coming to 
the conviction that Sir Bartle Frere’s course was a piece 
of nefarious lawlessness.” . . . “Sir Bartle Frere, like all 
the men of the dad and incompetent school to which he 
belongs, holds that you can only be safe by war.” . . . 
“TI believe in England’s civilising power, too, but only 
on condition that every maxim which Sir Bartle Frere’s 
school thinks capital shall be finally condemned by 
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English opinion as infamous. . . . When I come across 
such phrases in a Blue-book, I shudder; they always 
precede a massacre. They meant here that we were 
putting arms in the hands of the most ferocious tribes 
that we could find to take our side; that gunpowder 
waggons, with their red flags, were obstructing the road 
to Natal; that we had got a Gatling gun, particularly 
recommended for deadly death to massed groups, and 
warranted to turn Zulus into carrion at the rate of so 
many discharges per second.” 

Now, if words mean anything, the few quotations we: 
have given—a few only culled from the flower-garden of 
Mr. Morley’s epithets—mean, with their context, that Sir - 
Bartle Frere is a dishonest, unjust, nefarious, lawless, and 
incompetent man, that he was from the very beginning 
bent on war, and that he dealt with Ketchwayo throughout 
in a perfidious and totally unjustifiable manner. This is». 
the “plain” gist of Mr. Morley’s “ plain” story. If these 
charges be true, then surely there can be no doubt that 
Sir Bartle Frere should not only be instantly recalled, 
but that he deserves as great a measure of punishment 
and disgrace as can be meted out to an Englishman who 
wilfully misuses his position in order to plunge his 
country into an expensive, bloody, and, worst of all, 
totally unjust war. We have underlined w#//fudly, for Mr. 
Morley repeats in several places that the High Commis- 
sioner was perfectly aware of the injustice and folly of his - 
conduct, and of the consequences of injustice in the one ~ 
case and folly in the other. 

It is impossible in the space allotted to us to attempt 
to disprove all the numerous allegations brought against 
Sir Bartle Frere by Mr. Morley. He has not, as far as 
we can make out, neglected a single point which could 
by any possibility tell against the man he accuses of these 
grave offences. It is not our business to take up Sir ~ 
Bartle Frere’s defence ; but it is the business of every 
honest Englishman to point out the statements in Mr. 
Morley’s article which are glaringly untrue or obviously 
distorted. We can deal with a very few only: Zx uno 
disce omnes. 

The chief charge, which forms, in fact, the substructuré 
of the rest, is that of dishonesty in carrying out the award 
of the Commissioners on the subject of the land in dis- 
pute between the Boers and Zulus. To state the case as" ~ 
briefly as possible ; the award was, against Sir T. Shep- 
stone’s opinion, which he had communicated to Sir B. 
Frere, in favour of the Zulus. In reducing this award to” 
practical application the High Commissioner, it appears, 
asked : “ What precisely do the Zulus claim in the 
disputed territory? What rights do they wish to 
exercise there? And how do they wish to exercise 
those rights?” Mr. Morley answers, “The rights of 
sovereign ownership ;” and adds, “It is as though, before 
paying the award under the Alabama arbitration, we had 
insisted on knowing what the Americans would do with 
the money.” The simile is singularly unfortunate. For, 
as a matter of fact, we not only had a right to know 
what the Americans were going to do with the sum 
awarded to them, but the purposes for which it was to be 
expended were distinctly specified before it was paid ; and 
the fact that the whole was not expended in the manner 
agreed on was nearly causing a new dispute between the 
two countries. But, neglecting this remarkable blunder, 
let us inquire why Sir Bartle Frere asked the above 
questions. Mr. Morley would have us believe that it 
was done merely to gain time until reinforcements should 
arrive, and to avoid giving up the territory meanwhile. 
But the despatches, and even the portions of the Blue- 
book quoted by our author himself, show a very different 











and clearly sufficient réason for Sir Bartle Frere’s hesita- 

tion. Certain Boers had settled in the disputed grounds, 
and had cultivated parts of them. This was the origin 
of the dispute, which dates back for six years at least, if 
not longer. The Zulus had formerly used these lands as 
pasture. It does not appear that there was any private 
property in them vested in particular Zulus, for, in effect, 
private property is non-existent among the Zulus, as 
we shall presently see. The High Commissioner had 
therefore to deal on the one side with a nation claiming 
rights of sovereignty over a particular district, which were 
admitted, and on the other with certain private interests 
acquired in small separate portions of this district by 
individuals who had settled there. The question whether 
the identical Boers who had originally settled wrongfully 
were still cultivating the farms they had created does not 
appear even to have been raised. Sir Bartle decided that 
“the verdict of the Boundary Commission as regards 
territorial jurisdiction be accepted unaltered,” and added 
the further condition, than which nothing can appear 
fairer : “‘ Thai measures be taken at the same time to in- 
quire into, define, arid secure the private rights of property 
which have grown up in both portions of the territory 
during the years when the rights of territorial sovereignty 
were in dispute.” According to Mr. Morley, the High 
Commissioner should instantly, without any precaution- 
ary measures, have given over the land to the Zulus, 
who would have been at liberty to convert Boer farms 
into pasture, and thus destroy in a week the labour 
of years. The reason why Sir Bartle Frere proposed a 
British Commissioner in the fourth paragraph of his 
despatch is explicit enough: “inasmuch as the existing 
system in Zululand makes no provision for securing any 
rights of person or of private property.” Evidently no 
more was done than to take the necessary measures for 
protecting the private property (acquired by the Boers 
through their industry) and their lives from the revenge of 
the Zulus. A careful examination of Mr. Morley’s own 
text thus instantly shatters his chief argument. 

Less important, but perhaps equally destructive, of Mr. 
Morley’s “ Plain Story” is the manner in which he 
speaks of the inhabitants of the Transvaal. When dealing 
with the annexation of this country, “as large as France,” 
he is careful to call it “an independent State, founded by 
Dutch colonists,” a “government of Europeans,” and 
always to allude to the Boers as Dutchmen. It is evident 
that reminiscences of the Dutch painters were in the 
author’s mind. He seems to forget, or perhaps he does 
not know, that there is but litthe Dutch blood left in the 
Boers, that they have continually mixed with negroes and 
natives until they are, in many respects, hardly to be 
distinguished from Africans, and that neither their habits 
nor their morals, which are scarcely superior to those of 
the tribes surrounding them, would be acknowledged for 
a moment by the Dutch of Europe. We mention this 
point not because it materially affects the arguments of 
the paper, but in order to show how inaccurate Mr. 
Morley can be even in a comparatively unimportant 
matter. 

We have space for one more illustration only, but an 
infinitely more serious one. Mr. Morley alleges that the 
only “ pretexts” Sir Bartle Frere could find for the war 
were, firstly, the incursion of Sirayo’s sons into Natal 
territory for the purpose of bringing back (and killing) 
two of his wives: secondly, the “rape of Mr. Smith’s 
pipe,” Mr. Smith being a British “spy.” He states that 


Ketchwayo’s large standing army had never since the 
latter’s practical accession in 1856 been a danger to 
Natal. 


Now, in the face of these assertions, it will, we 
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OS Ca 2 nce nay 


think, ‘suffice webd steak of |one of ‘Ketéhwayo’s 


letters from the same Blue-book:—‘“I wish to ask 


Somsen (Shepstone) to allow me to make one little raid 


only, one small swoop. Why will he not listen to me? 
He knows where I want to go, and so do you too, only 
you won’t admit it. . . . I cannot be king until I have 
washed my assegais.” 

This peaceable monarch—who wanted to make “one 
little raid only, one small swoop” on the Boers, who had 
in his country “no provision for securing any rights of 
person or private property,” who fetched two unfaithful 
wives from British territory to slay them, who compels 
“the youth of his country to kill and plunder without 
trial or warning ”—is, it appears, Mr. John Morley’s new 
fetish. 

We are hardly yet in a position to judge the whole of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s policy. It is quite possible—nay, it 
appears probable—that he has been hasty and over- 
sanguine. _Nor can there be any doubt that a grievous 
military mistake was committed in commencing an 
offensive war with insufficient forces and with neglect of 
some of the most ordinary precautions. But from these 
admissions to the reckless charges made with so much 
malignance in the pages of the Fortnightly Review is a 
step which no impartial observer should take without 
evidence of a very different nature from that which 
appears to be in the possession of Mr. John Morley. 


THE COUNTY FRANCHISE DEBATE. 


HERE is something almost pathetic in the surprisé 
and pleasure with which the House of Commons 
itself and its constituents out_of doors listened to and 
read the debate of Tuesday last. Both members and 
electors seemed to have made_up their minds that the 
present Lower House was hopelessly dull, and that 
nights of aimless jangling, alternating with counts-out 
at dinner-time, were all that could be expected from the 
present Session. A malicious critic indeed might point 
out that the events of Wednesday afternoon partially 
confirmed this view. ‘The House was so exhausted 
by its last night’s effort that it finished its work before 
the period of an early lunch. No ill-behaved person 
snatched a count-out; indeed, a count-out is by the 
rules not possible on Wednesday before four o’clock, 
but as Order after Order came up, the active and 
intelligent gentlemen whom they concerned were not 
to be found, and the remarkableZspectacle was pre- 
sented of the House of Commons getting through all 
its business, spiritual and temporal, in the space of 
rather less than one hour and a half. 

Seriously, however, it must be’admitted that Tuesday 
night’s debate was an unusually good debate. The 
supporters of Mr. Trevelyan were, indeed, overmatched 
in oratory as well as in numbers, but they made a 
very good fight of it. Mr. Trevelyan himself and his 
seconder, Sir Charles Dilke, perhaps committed the 
error of insisting too much on the secondary question 
of faggot-votes, instead of arguing their point directly ; 
but still they made good speeches, good both in matter 
and manner. On the other side there were four displays 
of eloquence, any one of which would have sufficed 
to raise the debate above mediocrity. Lord Claud 
Hamiltcn chiefly confined himself to guerilla warfare; . 
but Mr. Lowe spoke, as he generally speaks on this © 
subject, with an earnestness and an absence of irrelevant 
causticity which even those who do not agree with him 
are fain to confess. Mr. Courtney, for the first time 
since his entrance into the House, found a favourable 
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opportunity for the display of his undoubted talents 
without falling into his besetting sin of lecturing. Lastly, © 
Sir Stafford Northcote had an excellent chance of 


playing his best part, the part of the common-sense 


statesman, who is contented with the practical and | 


obvious aspects of things. The six speeches we have 
mentioned might be bound up together, and would 
form an excellent example, not of -high-flown eloquence, 
- but of the argumentative and at the same time attrac- 
tive style of speaking which is the peculiar gift of our 
House of Commons at its best moments, and in which 
it is not to be surpassed by any other assembly. 

The strongest speech of the night was certainly that 
of Mr. Courtney. It was not so impressive as Mr. Lowe’s, 
but it was, on the other hand, much more carefully kept 
within the limits of practical politics, We are not in the 
secrets of the Tory. Party, but we should imagine that 
the stoutest Tory might hesitate, as Sir Stafford North- 
cote hesitated, to endorse.Mr. Lowe’s assertion of abso- 
lute finality in electoral matters. Such an assertion 
seems to us to stray as far into the regions of doctrinaire 
speculation as the opposite dogma of the abstract right 
of every human being to avote. The franchise, in the 
view of all practical politicians, Tory as well as Liberal, 
is merely a means to an end, and the end is good govern- 
ment. The difference between the two parties is that 
the Liberal chiefly devotes himself to the question 
whether the end cannot be better attained by some 
alteration of the means, and the Tory to the question 
whether the end is not fairly well attained by the means 
as they aie. It is quite conceivable that a very restricted 
and arbitrary franchise might secure an_ excellent 
government ; and it is, on the other hand, certain from 
experience that an extended franchise is compatible 
with very bad government indeed. The question, 
therefore, for a national reformer is whether on 
any given occasion when the franchise is demanded, 
the advantages to be gained are so evident, or 
‘the demand for the privilege so urgent and threaten- 
ing, that the disturbance of the existing equilibrium may 
be reasonably regarded as the lesser evil of the two. 
Now the weakness of the petitioners’ side on Tuesday 
night was that no strong case in favour of their petition 
was made out. It has not been shown that any definite 
advantage will be received from the increase of the 
electoral roll by an immense proportion of persons, who 
are, for the most part, as yet very imperfectly educated, 
and far from qualified to perform the duties thus 
suddenly thrust upon them. It has not, on the other 
hand, been shown that the class proposed for the fran- 
chise is at all anxious to receive it, or likely to consist of 
less good and satisfactory citizens if it be still refused. 
Several years of agitation have not. resulted in any 
unmistakable. display of opinion on the part of those 
clients of whom Mr. Arch has constituted himself 
the advocate... Now, while there is thus scant reason 
shown for the claim, Mr. Courtney’s speech was 
of course itself sufficient to show very strong reason 
against it. As Mr. Courtney pointed out, the sudden in- 
pouring of an enormous number of voters into the county 
constituencies would altogether disturb and overbalance 
‘the whole system of representation. It is at present 
complained, with or without justice, that that system is 
decidedly rough in its results; that majorities and 
minorities get themselves represented in a very 
anomalous and topsy-turvy way, and that if the Parlia- 


ment which is produced is, on the whole, a fair represen- 


tation of the country, it is principally due to the 
paradoxical plan of (as they call it in the West Country) 





 odding it till it comes even.” The simple reduction of 
the county franchise would, it is contended with 
reason, only result in a very large addition to 
the “odds,” and something more than a_ possible 
disturbance of “even.” Whether the plan of Mr. 
Hare, which Mr. Courtney so greatly culogised, 
would or would not sufficiently meet the difficulty is a 
very large question indeed ; but it is quite certain that 
no ordinary redistribution of seats would meet it, and 
that even if it were otherwise Mr. Trevelyan’s resolution 
ignores, instead of facing, the difficulty which is so clearly 
proved to exist. It considers only part of a very large 
question, and considers it avowedly as if it were the 
whole. We may, indeed, go even further than Mr. 
Courtney went. The Member for Liskeard is of opinion 
that nothing but the Hare plan would meet. the diffi- 
culties arising from any large extension of the Franchise. 
Now, as we have already seen, not the least difficulty 
in the way of accepting Mr. Trevelyan’s resolution is, 
that the class of voters proposed to be enfranchised are 
notoriously far from being prepared to exercise their sug- 
gested duties, But if this be the case with the present com- 
paratively simple method of election, what would it be with 
the complicated plan of Mr. Hare, supposing, as that plan 
does, a considerable knowledge of public men and their 
principles and performances on the part of the individual 
elector? At present the county voter has generally to 
choose between Sir George and Sir John, both of whom 
are usually his, neighbours, and who represent certain 
broad parties or principles, . Und er the plan which Mr. 
Courtney approves, and which (it may be fairly admitted) 
is certainly the only method of election that has any 
claim to carry out fully the principles of representative 
Government, the voter gives his vote according to a 
preferential scale of alternatives to a score or a hundred 
persons, whose claims to his support he has nicely to 
graduate in his mind, and of whom, unless he is a 
tolerably expert politician and student of his newspaper, 
he can know little or nothing. The practical difficulties 
in the way of the adoption of the proposal are thus so 
enormous that it can hardly be regarded as possessing 
any actual use except as a Party cry. In this point of 
view it has evidently commende d itself to some of the 
leaders of the Liberal Party, and it is not impossible 
that it may do them some service. But in order that it 
may do so they will certainly have to elaborate it into 
something much more precise and statesmanlike than 
the crude resolution which was deservedly rejected by 
the House of Commons on Tuesday night, 


SHERE ALI. 

HE. close of the Ameer Shere Ali’s chequered 
career at Mazar-i-Shereef ends another chapter in 

the troubled history of Afghanistan. As the Persian 
poet whom he was so fond of quoting says, “It remains 
to be seen what is going to be revealed from behind the 
curtain of the future.” In Oriental politics there is 
nothing so likely to happen as that which is least fore- 
seen, and, where Afghans are concerned, he would be a 
hardy prophet indeed who would venture to predict 
confidently the course which events are likely to take. 
If we were not dealing with Afghans, and merely making 
a reasonable forecast from circumstances within our 
knowledge and the vague rumours which, from time to 
time, are vouchsafed to us as information, we should be 
inclined to say that peace and some kind of arrangement 
of our future relations with a recognised Government at 
CAbul were within the bounds of a not remote and not 
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improbable future. Judging, also, from our short-sighted 
and hand-to-mouth method of dealing with similar diffi- 
culties, we should further be inclined to say that whatever 
arrangements are made will be but of a temporary 
character at the best, enduring only for the few years 
necessary to enable the renewed imbecility of our rulers, 
the proverbial fickleness of the Afghans, and the never- 
ceasing intrigues of Russia to culminate in another diffi- 
culty, entailing a third costly war and a fresh rectification 
of frontier. With regard to the course that Yakoob Khan 
may choose to adopt, should he be able to establish him- 
self on his father’s throne without our intervention— 
which is, to say the least, extremely problematical—we 
are not inclined to attach much importance to the reports 
of his hostility, as detailed in the account of certain con- 
versations alleged to have taken place. between the 
Afghan Envoys and the foreign gentleman who acts as 
Special Correspondent of an enterprising Transatlantic 
contemporary at Tashkand. Yakoob Khan had a difficult 
part to play after his father’s headlong Hijra to the banks 
of the Oxus. He had certainly no particular encourage- 
ment or inducement, seeing the treatment he had 
received from his treacherous and _ ungrateful 
parent, to act the ré/e of a dutiful and exemplary 
son, but still filial affection may not have been entirely 
eradicated from his breast by his prolonged incarceration, 
merited or unmerited ; and, in any case, he may have 
elected to play a waiting game, as the safest in the 
end. His position in such a notoriously turbulent city 
as Cabul, with jealous and interested Sirdars and factions 
watching every movement, an English army at Jellalabad 
waiting for the spring to advance on the seat of his 
Government, and a fugitive father who might return at 
any moment with Russian gold and Oosbeg levies, was 
not an enviable one, and required all the address and 
courage of which he is said to have given such ample 
promise in his earlier days. Of his active and persistent 
enmity towards the British Sircar, beyond the alleged 
opinions of the Afghan Envoys at Tashkand, founded 
probably on the declarations and engagements exacted 
from him by Shere Ali on his release from confinement, 
we have no substantial proof. On the contrary, if any 
dependence is to be placed on the durability of his 
recorded early impressions and professions, we should 
be inclined to infer that at heart he was not 
particularly ill-disposed towards us, or averse 
to cultivating friendly relations. It is probable 
enough that he was disgusted, as has been alleged, 
with the Indian Government for going no further than 
mere remonstrance with Shere Ali, when that moody 
and jealous parent shut him up, in defiance of his 
plighted word; nevertheless he cannot be entirely in- 
sensible to the facts that Lord Northbrook did address 
a manly and outspoken remonstrance, if nothing more, 
on the occasion ;' while General Kaufmann with hypo- 
critical but astute unction sympathised with the Ameer, 
“for God favours not a son who rebels against his 
‘father, nor do mén wish success to such a one.” 
Yakoob again, in accordance with the characteristic 
style of Oriental diplomacy, has for some time been 
in private correspondence with the Indian Government 
through Major Cavagnari, the political officer attached 
to the Khaibar Division, and he is not ignorant of the 
significant presence of his uncle Wali Muhammed in 
Sir Samuel Browne’s camp at Jellalabad, nor of the 
possible contingency that might under certain circum- 
stances arise, of the said Wali appearing as a pretender 
to the vacant throne under British auspices. There 
is, however, another factor to be taken into account in 
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attempting to calculate Yakoob’s future course, and 
that factor is a very important one. The question of 
his speedy submission or prolonged resistance, passive 
or active, depends very much, after all, on Russian 
good faith and the absolute and unequivocal abstention 
from non-official encouragement on General Kaufmann’s 


The late Ameer Shere Ali was one of the numerous 
progeny, male and female, of Dost Muhammed Khan, 
the founder of the Barukzai dynasty in Afghanistan, 
who rejoiced in fourteen wives. They were not all, 
however, chosen for their beauty or youth, but in many © 
instances for the purposes of strengthening his political 
connections. Shere Ali’s mother, the favourite of his 
middle age, was the daughter of Hajee Achmet-Ullah 
Khan, a man of some note and influence in his time 
and country. By her he had also Akbar, Gholam 
Haidar, Ameen, and Shereef. Shere Ali was her third 
son, and was born about 1820. 

Akbar, the murderer of Sir William Macnaghten, played 
very much the same part after the flight of his father to 
Central Asia, during our first occupation of Afghanistan, 
that Yakoob has done within the past few months in Shere 
Ali’s absence. By virtue of his mother’s fascinations and 
his own services he was declared Heir-Apparent ; but 
presuming too much on his father’s partiality 
and his own popularity, after our withdrawal 
from Afghanistan he exercised too overbearing 
an influence in affairs of State to please either his 
parent or the older Sirdars.. Dost Muhammed was 
treated by him with scant consideration, and there was 
probably no limit to the ambitious designs of the son, 
short of supplanting the father, had not death—suddenly, 
as is usual in these cases—cut short his career in 1848. 
The next Heir-Apparent was Gholam Haidar, who was 
taken prisoner at the storming of Ghuznee by Lord 
Keane, and who would have been quite as unscrupulous 
and restless as Akbar had he not been afflicted with an 
obesity, inordinate for one of his years, and which 
carried him off in 1849. 

Shere Ali was then declared Wali-Ahud, or Heir- 
Apparent. His next full brother, Ameen, espoused the 
cause of their half-brothers, Afzul and Azim, and, in the 
civil war which ensued after Dost Muhammed’s death, 
he slew in single combat his nephew, Muhammed Ali, 
the then favourite son of.Shere Ali, in the battle near 
Kelat-i-Ghilzi, and was himself immediately afterwards 
slain in return. Shereef, the youngest of the five full 
brothers, who has been for some years past a pensioner 
of the Indian Government, is now the sole survivor of 
the sons of Hajee Achmet-Ullah’s daughter. Dost 
Muhammed died at the age of seventy-six, in June, 1863, 
at Herat, shortly after the capture of that city; and 
Shere Ali, who was with him at the time, hastened to 
CAbul to secure his succession to the thorny throne of 
Afghanistan. He had never been popular in his father’s 
lifetime, and his first measures did not tend to increase 
his popularity, or secure him adherents in the face of 
the opposition raised bythe pretensions of his half-brothers, 
Afzul and Azim, the sons of the daughter of Moolah 
Sadikali, the Bungush Chief. The history of the five 
years of fratricidal strife which ended in the deaths of 
Afzul and Azim, of the gallant and efficient aid given by 
Yakoob to his father, and that father’s ungrateful requital 
of it in 1874, has been rendered tolerably familiar 
to the public in the last few months by the flood of matter 
—for the most part rubbish—which has been poured 
forth in books and journals, and we need not go over the 
ground again. As to the exact measure of praise and 








blame which successive Secretaries of State and Viceroys 
have earned for themselves we shall also say nothing, for 
the subject has been settled beyond all further contro- 
versy by the common-sense of the nation at large, and the 
Laurentian policy stands utterly condemned till another 
spell of masterly inactivity commends itself to the so- 
called judgment of our rulers, and another Rip Van 
Winkle slumber overtakes the people at home. In the 
meantime let us charitably hope that after life’s fitful 
fever Shere Ali will sleep as unconsciously, as the British 
public did for nearly forty years, in his grave at Mazar-i- 
Shereef, hard by one of the many apocryphal tombs of 
his namesake, the martyred Ali. 


ISANDULA. 
I. 
Is the grandly-faced doom 
Of the stern Twenty-fourth 
But a shade of chill gloom 
From the weird of the North? 
Nay, England, that weepeth, 
Glows trebly for each 
Slaughtered hero that sleepeth 
Where flaming suns bleach 
Our pain and our pride, Isandula. 


i. 
The rear of our force 
In a region untried— 
Ah ! vain our remorse ! 
But not vainly they died. 
For, sad though the error, 
Yet priceless the fame: 
And surges of terror 
' Leave clear the firm name 
Of our stand and our stay, Isandula. 


II. 

First, skirmishing bands 

From the dark-throngéd height 
Sent far their huge brands 

On a fell-swooping flight. 
Then, a league-long breaker, 

Their line bore on ; 
And “ The Ford” and “ The Waker ” * 

In battle-sign shone 

To thy reapers of death, Isandula. 


Iv. 
Then their horns closed around, 
And a savage yell 
_ Filled earth with a sound 
Like the echoes of Hell. 
Still cracks the sharp rifle, 
Till wild hordes between 
All English hope stifle— 
The store and the screen 
Of the waggon is lost, Isandula. 
v. 
But square still and strong 
With their bayonets they bore 
’Gainst the war-frenzied throng 
Ramping round for their gore. 
Like knights of old fable, 
Fierce-grappling they bled, 
Their gule matched with sable 
Of Africans dead, 
The rack of thy storm, Isandula. 


n5 The “ Watcher by the Ford” is the name of an old Zulu 
ro. 
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vi. 
Our land must aye tell, 
As she mourns her brave sons, 
iis heart-throes who fell 
As he spiked the last gun. 
And garlands for ever 
Their dead brows must clasp 
The twin souls whose endeavour, 
Her flag in their grasp, 
Was to bear it from doomed Isandula. 


Vil. 

Nor life did he seek, 

When his comrades were slain, 
Who wounded and weak 

Had sped death from the wain, 
Till by fate, dread and glorious, 

Through a chance gap he leapt, 
To proclaim the victorious 

Disaster, that slept 

With our Law and our Crown, Isandula. 
M. K. MACMILLAN. 





ARMY ESTIMATES. 


ELDOM has a Secretary of State for War been com- 
pelled to move the vote for the Army Estimates 
under such inauspicious circumstances as those with 


which Colonel Stanley found himself confronted on 


Monday night. He may be congratulated on having 
fulfilled an exceedingly difficult task with great credit, 


‘and, moreover, on having placed matters in a much 


clearer light than is generally the case on these occasions. 
As might have been expected, the report of the Inspector- 
General anent recruiting. played a Prominent part, and 
the vast superiority of the recruits enlisted, both in 
numbers and physique, was dwelt upon with some 
unction, though Colonel Stanley himself admitted the 
“ soft impeachment” concerning the undue amount of 
desertion, and confirmed what was said by our military 
contributor last week. . “That the facility for the com- 
mission of the offence led almost to its becoming a pro- 


fessional habit,” is certainly strong censure coming . 


from the Secretary of State for War, but no stronger than 
the case deserves, and it is to be hoped that the promised 
Bill for “ checking the sort of trade” will be as efficacious 
as Colonel Stanley believes. With reference to the 
scarcity of candidates at the Royal Military College, no 
explanation was afforded ; but when the numerous changes 
that have taken place there within the last few years are 
borne in mind, it is not surprising that the college is 
unpopular. The new scheme for the introduction of an 
establishment of reserve officers is decidedly a good one. 
Lord Cardwell seems to have entirely omitted this im- 
portant item when he re-organised, and generally upset, 
the Army. And his pet project of localisation, or the 


| “district system,” equally calls for amendment, its work- 


ing having proved thoroughly faulty in many instances, 
notably in those of the gist and 24th Regiments. 
Colonel Stanley spoke with some reserve on the question 
of the Army Medical Department, which is to be regretted. 
There is a general feeling throughout the Army against 
the present system, and all would be glad to see the 
old plan of regimental medical officers reverted to. Bu 

this is a matter of £ s d., and it appears that a modifica- 
tion as tried at Aldershot, Dublin, and other places does 
not work satisfactorily. Still, the fact remains that there 
is a scarcity of candidates for the Army Medical Staff, 
and until the department is full there must be a difficulty 
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in sanctioning exchanges, besides other inconveniences. 
It is obvious, therefore, that some method must be found 
of making the service more attractive. The Transport, 
Commissariat, Control, or by whatever name this branch 
of the service may be from time to time designated, was 
admitted to be inadequate, although acquitted of actual 
incompetence. Nevertheless, it is extremely doubtful 
whether Colonel Stanley’s proposal for its amelioration 
will be of much service. The Secretary for War was, 
however, able to speak in high terms of the Militia, 
Reserves, and Volunteers. Considering that at the 
eleventh hour the whole Estimates, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, had to be remodelled and that consequently 
no decrease in expenditure could be presented, the speech 
may be taken as satisfactory. 


NOTES ON RUSSIAN MORALITY. 


E are in receipt of the articles on account of 
3 which General Tchernaieff’s organ, the Russki 
Mir (Russian World), has been suspended. In one of 
them it is said :—‘Civilised nations despise us, and 
openly express their contempt. ‘The cause of this con- 
tempt is to be found in our internal condition. Not 
only has the late war not led to any real political life 
among us, but its result has been that we have sunk 
even deeper into the mire.” In a second article the 
Russki Mir speaks of “the old, trite, well-known fact 
that the true interests of the State cannot be maintained 
without an active participation of the people and of 
society at large.” But in Russia “there is neither a 
national thought nor a legal form for the expression of 
the popular will.” These remarks of the otherwise loyal 
journal were interpreted as a reprehensible, almost 
treasonable hankering after a Constitutional Charter. 
When the further remark was added that “the recently 
appointed Commission for the Diminution of State 
Expenses had, strangely enough, been forbidden to 
touch the budgets of the Army, the Fleet, and the 
Imperial Household, and that millions of roubles, which 
are the proceeds of the State property, continue to be 
squandered for the benefit of favourites,” the authorities 
lost no time in prohibiting the publication of the Russki 
Mir for the next four months. Questions of peculation 
in reference to the public exchequer are the very last 
theme which the Government of St. Petersburg will allow 
to be discussed with impunity. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Berlin 
National Zeitung—a paper usually very favourable to 
Russia, contrary to the general attitude of the Liberal 
Press in Germany—reports that the Czarewitch recently 
refused to invite the Grand Duke Nicholas, the late 
Commander-in-Chief in Bulgaria, to a ball which he (the 
Czarewitch) intended to give. The refusal is stated to 
have been grounded on the fact of the Prince in question 
being notoriously “implicated in the enormous frauds 
committed during the campaign.” Upon the Emperor 
remonstrating with his son, and threatening to stay away 
himself if the Grand Duke Nicholas were not invited, the 
Heir-Apparent put off the ball altogether. This affair 
receives practically an interesting illustration from an 
article in the February number of the Worth American 
Review, by a Russian writer, who says that “the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, the brother of the Czar, the generalissimo 
of the army, not only brought this army to the verge of 
ruin by his utter imbecility as a commander, but actually 
robbed the miserable, hungry, dying soldiers of seven 
million roubles, of which he gave a handsome share to 
his mistress, an opera-dancer. The fact has been officially 
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proved, and reported to the Czar by General Greigh, who 
was sent to Bulgaria to investigate the terrific cases’ of 
corruption which occurred during the war. Greigh went 
earnestly to work, and the very first result obtained from 
his investigation was that the Czar’s brother was the chief 
criminal. Worror-stricken, he started at once for St. 
Petersburg, and reported to the Czar—the truth. The 
investigation was immediately closed, and General Greigh 
received the Finance Department as the price for his 
silence.” The same Russian writer says of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, the President of the State Council, 
that, as far as education and knowledge are concerned, he 
is a favourable exception to the other members of the 
Imperial family. ‘‘ But, on the other hand, the Russian 
people have to pay dearly for the luxury of possessing a 
well-educated Romanoff. Among the studies which Con- 
stantine has pursued with the most complete success the 
science of bribery shows paramount. Every new railway, 
manufacturing, or banking company which applies to the 
Government for incorporation has to pay Constantine— 
of course not personally, but through half-a-dozen agents 
and sub-agents—a handsome tribute. Also, the accounts 
of many a ship-building firm might, if published, tell 
curious tales about how expensive an article a clever and 
educated member of the Romanoff family actually is.” 

The aforesaid General Greigh has published the Budget 
Estimates for 1879, which show a surplus of 381,951 
roubles. But the chief Russian journals themselves 
exhibit a remarkable incredulity, and assume that in 
reality there is a considerable deficit. Wherever men 
conversant with the true state of things can make their 
voice heard they insist on the necessity of financial 
reform and stricter control. Out of 593,000,000 roubles 
of revenue 156,000,000 are spent for the payment of inte- 
rest on the public debt, and 206,000,000 for the Army 
and Navy. Now, there is no country in the world in 
which three-fifths of the total revenue are spent for the 
public debt and for armaments. It has recently been 
shown that a great portion of the 24,000,000 which figure 
under the item of “ pensions ” are paid to the descendants 
of original pensioners, who have no real claims, but who 
yet continue annually to receive the same large sums on 
the mere strength of Court favour. These are noteworthy 
facts, to be considered in view of the issue of a new 
Russian Loan. 


THE COURTESY OF HOME RULE. 


“ Mr. Biggar, M.P., addressed a meeting of Irishmen in 
Bermondsey on Sunday evening. He would not say whether 
he himself was or was not a Fenian, but if any one called 
him a Fenian he would answer that he did not count that 
any disgrace. Physical force was the one thing for which 
the English governing classes cared. They cared nothing 
for justice, they cared nothing for reason, they cared nothing 
for the rights of the people, either Irish or English. They 
were moved only by their fears. Hedid not mean their 
fears for their personal safety. They knew they had the 
police and the military to protect them, and they did not fear 
personal violence. But it was possible—he would not sa 

robable—that some fine day the democracy would br 
oose, that the London warehouses and the Lancashire fac- 
tories would be reduced to ashes, and the shipping in the 
Thames and in the Mersey set on fire; and that was an 
outlook which the English governing classes did not like.” 


Am I Faynian or not? Well, an answer I’ve got, 
But it won’t be a yea or a nay. 

It’s ne’er a disgrace to one of my race 
To be called so is all I dare say. 

But rimimber, me lads, we’re not common footpads, 
’Tis a glorious banner we boast ; 

Though the colour is green and the flag’s seldom seen, 
It frightens the Sassenach host. 
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They don’t care a jot for the rights of the lot, 
So long as their goods are secure ; 

They’ve peelers in plinty, and souldiers for sintry— 
It’s physic: “>rce is the cure. 


There may come a day, though how soon I can’t say, 
When the whole of the country will burn ; 

A mob democratic, in terms most emphatic, 
Will cause them more manners to learn. 


Ah! the Saxon will curse, and look at his purse, 
When the warehouse and ships are on fire ; 

And he'll wish he’d learnt rayson at that sickly sayson, 
When the Bhoys are abroad in their ire. 


Me name’s Biggar, M.P., as doubtless you see, 
For ould Erin I’d give up my life ; 

I trip in the lobbies, and obstruct Saxon hobbies ; 
Me motto is “ War to the knife!” 


I don’t care for me oath, and indeed I'm not loath 
To abuse all those tyrants I’ve seen ; 
~ I can talk like the divil, and seldom am civil, 
So, hurroo, Bhoys !—just pass the potheen. 
House of Commons. A. B. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
VI.—CHARTERHOUSE. 


NTIL the last few years Charterhouse was perhaps 
the least well known of all the great Public 
Schools. It had its local habitation in the heart of the 
City ; it was not celebrated for brilliant scholarship as 
was Shrewsbury ; it had not the privilege of exclusively 
supplying the members of the two Houses of Parliament, as 
was supposed to be the case with Eton and Westminster; 
and even Thackeray, attached as he was to his old school, 
admits that “‘to others than Cistercians, Grey Friars is a 
dreary place possibly.” On the other hand, it had the 
advantages of an ancient reputation, of having educated 
its full share of the most distinguished men England had 
ever seen, and of being one of the most richly endowed 
schools in the kingdom. The Charterhouse was founded 
in 1611 by Thomas Sutton for the maintenance of a 
certain number of scholars and poor brethren. Unlike 
the foundationers at most public schools, the founda- 
tioners, or gown-boys, at Charterhouse were socially rather 
than intellectually the &#e of the school. Out of a total 
of sixty gown-boys, two only were elected annually by 
competitive examination, and they were obliged to have 
been at least two years in the school ; the rest were nomi- 
nated by the Governors, and as a rule were the sons of 
poor country squires, officers, and clergymen, whilst 
occasionally even the younger sons of poor noblemen 
were glad to accept nominations. The gown-boys lived 
together in one house, and regarded the rest of the 
school—the boarders and day-boys—as a sort of in- 
ferior creation. When a boy gained one of the two 
annual scholarships he was obliged to change his-house, 
and it may be imagined that his life on first entering the 
aristocratic circle of gown-boys was not always couleur de 
vose. Just as at Eton the chief athletic contests are 
between the collegers and the oppidans, so at Charter- 
house the annual lemon-peel fight, which is now happily 
abolished, took place on Shrove Tuesday between the 
gown-boys and boarders, and was the occasion for a con- 
siderable display of feeling on both sides. 
On leaving the school every gown-bey who could pass 
a certain qualifying examination, and who had a certifi- 
cate of good.conduct from the Head-master, was entitled 
to.an exhibition at either Oxford or Cambridge of the 
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value of £85 a year, tenable for four years. If he was 
not going to a University he might have £100 instead of 
the exhibition, to provide himself with an outfit, or to 
start himself in any profession. Thus the yalue of a 


nomination varied from £800 to £1000, according to- 


the age at which a boy entered the school, and supposing 
that he took advantage of the exhibition. By the Public 
Schools Act of 1868, however, the system of nomina- 
tions was abolished, the panacea of modern times, com- 
petitive examination, being substituted in its place. The 
foundationers no longer live in one house, but are dis- 
tributed indiscriminately amongst all the houses in 
which there happen to be vacancies at the time when 
they win their scholarships, and they no longer wear any 
distinctive dress. Undoubtedly great abuses crept in 
under the old system, and canny parents who could quite 


well afford to educate their sons were only too glad to- 


save their pockets while ensuring for them a good 
education at an ancient public school ; still it seems a 
little sad that the last opportunity has. now been taken 


away: which afforded a poor and untalented boy a free: 


education in the society of gentlemen. 

In 1872, chiefly owing to the energy of the Head- 
master, the school was moved to a site near Godalming, 
in Surrey, the aged brethren, or “codds,” remaining in 


their old buildings in London, Situate on the top of a. 


hill about a mile from Godalming, in one of the prettiest 
parts of Surrey, with a winding river near by, good play- 
ing fields, fives courts, racquet courts, asphalted lawn- 
tennis courts, a rifle range, five school buildings, a chapel 
decorated at the east end by Salviati, a library, a museum, 
a large workshop, gasworks, and a steam laundry, we may 
say that Charterhouse is not entirely unprovided with 
those means of physical and intellectual recreation which 
we are accustomed to look for at a public school. The 
town of Godalming is forbidden ground, and with this 
exception there are practically no bounds, so that between 
the “ adsums ” which take place at 4 and 6 p.m. on half 
holidays, the youthful naturalist can roam the country 
o’er in his search for the Ranunculus vulgaris or the 
butter-tree, and the mighty hunter of the tribes of Zeps- 
doptera can exercise his craft along the ridges of the Hog’s- 
back. There are seven large houses, each containing 
from fifty to sixty boys, and five smaller ones whose 
numbers vary from fifteen to thirty. All the houses are 
built with large dormitories, each boy having a cubicle to 
himself ; two large rooms, one for the Upper and one for 
the Under School, where they have their meals and keep 
their books ; and in addition a certain number of studies, 
according to the size of the house, for the use of the boys 
in the Upper School. There is a service in chapel on 
week-days at 7.30, at which every boy must be present, 
after which there is school till 8.30. There is school again 
from 9.30 to 12.30, with an interval of a quarter of an 
hour at 11 o’clock, and from three to five in the summer, or 
from four to six in winter. Besides this, there is an hour 
and a half’s preparation in the evening for the Under 
School from 7.30 to 9 p.m., called “banco.” At nine 
o’clock prayers are said by the house-master, and then the 
Under School retire to bed; the Upper School may sit 
up till 10.30 if they wish. 

Boys are admitted between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen, and pay the following fees ;—For tuition, £ 30 ; 
for board, in some houses, £70; in others, £80 per 
annum. Allowing.a margin of £25 for extras, we may 
say then that a boy at the most expensive houses costs 
about £135 a-year, not including clothes and pocket- 
money. By extras are meant school subscriptions, music 
and drawing lessons, &c. 
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The Upper School consists of the VI and V" forms ; 


‘the various divisions of the remove, IV and shell forms, 


constitute the Under School. All boys in the IV and 
shell are fags ; the VI" and under VI‘ and part of the 
V* form, who have the power of fagging them, are called 
“Uppers.” In every house, except the very small ones, 
there are monitors appointed by the Head-master, 
whose duties are to take care that there is not too much 
noise in their house after locking in, to call the names of 
the Under School at the “adsums” on half-holidays, to 
preside over banco in the evening, to call over the 
names of the whole house every evening before prayers, 
to go round with the house-master at night to see the 
gas put out in the cubicles, and to preserve order 
generally. Each monitor takes these duties for a week 
at a time, and as, during his week, he is engaged 
every night except Saturday, from 7.30 to 9.30, his duties 
are no sinecure, and he often has to sit up late at 
night to get his own work done for the next day. The 
head monitor only in each house is allowed to inflict 
corporal punishment for insubordination, and he is 
supposed before punishing a boy to give him the option of 
an appeal to his house-master or to the Head-master. 
We say supposed because it is one of the printed rules, 
which regulate monitorial power, that every boy shall 
have the option of an appeal from the monitor; but 
whether these rules are always strictly adhered to is a 
matter of considerable doubt. The duties of the fags 
are not heavy now. Cricket fagging practically resolves 
itself into fielding-out two days a week for half an hour, 
whilst the Upper is bowling or batting; and the study 
fags, who have to make toast for their Upper’s breakfast 
or tea, have the privilege of using his study when they 
like, to write letters in and so forth. Of course, the 
authority of the monitors has been at times grossly abused, 
and it is in our own personal knowledge that the present 
Head-master has been more than once very much 
tempted to abolish it altogether ; but since the publica- 
tion of the printed rules to which we have referred above, 
their power has been a good deal curtailed and placed 
under such restrictions, that if the system is satisfactory 
anywhere it ought to be so at Charterhouse. 

There are now sixty scholarships tenable at the school. 
Of these thirty are junior scholarships. They are open 
to ali boys between twelve and fourteen years of age, 
are tenable till a boy has completed his sixteenth year, or 
till he has gained a senior scholarship, and are of the 
annual value of £65. The senior scholarships are open 
to boys between fourteen and sixteen years of age who 
have been at least one year in the school, and are of the 
annual value of £85. There are also‘ten’exhibitions of 
the annual value of £20, open to all boys in the school 
under fourteen years of age, tenable till the completion 
of the sixteenth year, which may be held conjointly with 
junior, but not with senior scholarships. For toys 
leaving the school there are annually five exhibitions of 
4,80, which may be held for four years, either at one 
of the Universities or elsewhere in preparation for any 
profession or occupation, subject to the approval of the 
Governing Body. These exhibitions are open to the 
whole school. There are, in addition, at} Oxford five 
Holford exhibitions, varying in value from £30 to £60, 
and tenable for five years, in which the [preference is 
given to a Carthusian candidate. Two of these exhibi- 
tions are at Christ Church, two at Worcester, and one at 
Pembroke College. 

Charterhouse is in the main a Classical school. Unless 
a boy shows a special aptitude for Mathematics or 
Natural Science, he does about four hours of Classical 
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work for every hour of Mathematics or Natural Science. 
A special class has also been started of late years for 
those boys who intend going in for the Woolwich exami- 
nation, and has been very successful hitherto. Every 
boy in the school is taught French, and the upper forms 
German also. 

The religious instruction consists chiefly of Biblical 
history and Greek Testament. The VI‘ form are taught 
Hebrew, and when sufficiently advanced, prepare on Sun- 
days a few verses of the Psalms or Genesis in Hebrew. 
The whole school is obliged to attend chapel twice on 
Sundays, at 1: a.m. and 7 p.m.; the masters and boys 
form the choir, and those of the masters who are 
ordained preach on Sunday mornings in rotation. The 
game in which the school most excels is football, played 
according to the Association rules: and the great events 
of the year are the matches in football and cricket with 
Westminster. The volunteer corps, which was only 
started in 1872, is in a fairly satisfactory condition, and 
though they have not yet won the Ashburton Shield at 
Wimbledon, they have twice occupied the second place ; 
and are always well represented in the University teams. 

Nearly every Saturday night during the two winter 
quarters there is an entertainment of some sort—a 
concert, recitations, or theatricals—given in a large 
wooden building specially adapted for the purpose. 
Several of the leading amateurs of the "day have 
trodden the boards of the “Theatre Royal, Charter- 
house.” The entertainments—especially the theatrical 
ones—are very popular in the school, and doubtless keep 
idle hands out of mischief. At the same time it is for 
the Head-master to decide, whether a boy can give 
proper attention to his school work when occupied in the 
study of a difficult part, and whether the partial applause 
of an easily-satisfied audience is not apt to foster an un- 
healthy self-conceit, which shows itself in making him 
discontented with his school-fellows and _ surround- 
ings. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the intellectual 
attainments of the school. Inasmuch as Charterhouse 
has hardly produced a wrangler during the last twenty 
years, it is clear that its Mathematics are not all that they 
might be; nor do the Classical distinctions obtained 
during the same period give a satisfactory return. Mr. 
R. C. Jebb, Professor of Greek at Glasgow University, 
was senior classic in 1862, and stands forth as a brilliant 
exception amid the lack of distinguished scholars. Mr. 
Nettleship, Professor of Latin at Oxford, and his prede- 
cessor, Professor Edwin Palmer, are memories of what 
the school has done in the past, but it is of the present we 
are now speaking. ‘The fact that out of five exhibitions 
at Oxford, given to any candidate from Charterhouse who 
can pass a qualifying examination, only two are held at 
the present time by Carthusians, seems to speak for itself. 
Amongst the young Fellows of ‘Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, there are but two Carthusians to be found, 
and theirs are not purely classical fellowships. 


The present Head-master, Dr. Haig Brown, was — 


appointed in 1864, having been second classic at Cam- 
bridge in 1846. He has probably done more for his 
school than any other contemporary Head-master ; he has 
successfully moved it into the country, where the num- 
bers, from being 150 in London, are now 500. Every 
Carthusian admits that he has raised the tone of the 
school, and has effected lasting improvements in many 
old customs. The one thing now wanting is scholarship. 
It is said by a writer in the last number of the Wew 
Quarterly Magazine that “to govern Eton properly a 
man must be something more than a competent scholar 
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with agreeable manners.” This is perfectly true, but when 
a Head-master is entrusted with the education of the 
VI : ‘-m it is equally imperative that the competent 
scholar should not be lost in the successful manager. 








PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


T is with the deepest feelings of regret that we record 
the death, at the early age of thirty-four years, of 
Professor W. Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, 
London. In power of original mathematical investiga- 
tion it is not too much to say that he showed genius of 
the very highest order, and the value of his contributions 
to the most abstruse branches of mathematical science 
will be appreciated even more than it is now by future 
workers ; for he was a pioneer with whom few could 
keep pace. Professor Clifford’s powers of exposition 
were almost marvellous, and he was absolutely un- 
tivalled in the facility with which he would explain 
the results of the most abstruse calculations so as 
to make them intelligible to the meanest capacity. 
It is seldom that these two faculties are found in 
one individual ; but Professor Clifford was also a thinker 
in many branches of science, and threw some new light 
on everything he touched. Many are the hints that 
some of our first physicists and chemists have received 
from his fertile brain. 

But it is not only as a scientist that Professor Clifford 
is known, and that his memory will live; he was also 
well recognised as a moral philosopher, and whether 
at a meeting of that most select of all select societies— 
the Metaphysical—or among less distinguished friends, 
his arguments bore the genuine stamp of deep thought, 
and when he ridiculed—and. he could do so in the 
most scathing manner—it was done for the sake of 
truth, and with a firm conviction that the subject in 
hand deserved it. It will interest many to know that he 
held the strongest Anti-Russian views, and often regretted 
the inactivity of England and Europe during the late war. 
Shortly before he left England he wrote two letters to a 
journal known for its strong opposition to Russia, which 
were published, though not with his signature. He 
greatly deplored the attitude of the Liberal Opposition 
in this country. 

Few are aware that at one period of his life he was 
an ardent believer in what are called High Church views, 
and that he then studied theology with that zeal which 
characterised all he did. His knowledge of the “Fathers” 
was perhaps unequalled by that of any Bishop on the 
‘Bench. It was this which gave him such power in his 
attacks on superstition. He knew his own strength and 
the weak points of the enemy’s fortress, while his honesty 
of purpose and his love of truth made him a difficult 
foe to encounter. What rank he would have taken, had 
he lived ten years longer, among the philosophers whose 
thoughts influence men for all time we cannot say, but it 
is certain that he gave every promise that his more 
matured productions would take their place side by 
side with those of the first thinkers of any age. 
‘But it is as a man that his friends will remember him; 
they will think of that charming, gentle manner, of that 
pleasant smile, of that face that was never seen in 
anger, of those cheering words always at command, 
of his consideration for others, of all his loveable 
qeetiion and they will find a blank left which can never 
‘be filled. 
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For him we can do nothing, but profit by the example 
he has left us. But for those nearest and dearest to him, 
from whom he has been snatched, it is our duty as well 
as our privilege to make that provision which his short 
life and slender means prevented him from insuring. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


HE commencement of Lent is always the signal for 
the University crews to begin strict training for the 
Easter match. 

Oxford have been driven to the Godstow reach for 
some time past by the floods; but the subsiding stream 
has now enabled them to return to their proper course 
below Folly Bridge. Their crew is made up thus :— 
Bow, J. H. Wharton, Magdalen; 2, A. C. Wells, ditto ; 
3, G. W. Disney. Hertford; 4, H. B. Southwell, Pem- 
broke; 5, T. Cosby-Burrowes, Trinity; 6, G. D. Rowe, 
University ; 7, W. H. Hobart, Exeter; stroke, H. M. 
Robinson, New; cox, F. M. Beaumont, New. It is a 
serious loss to them that their president, Mr. Grenfell, of 
Balliol, has been forbidden to row by his doctor. His 
strength was much wanted, for there is no denying that 
the crew is not so powerful as the last two which 
Oxford has turned out. It is weaker, in fact, than 
any that they have had since 1874, but in style it is 
far superior to that of 1876, the fault of which 
lay in the men all sliding at different times. The 
present crew slides very well; it has also a good swing, 
rows a long stroke, and shows a clean feather. Nos. 5 
and 3 are rather backward, and want some teaching 
before they can be considered polished oars; but they 
are the two most powerful men in the boat, and cannot 
be spared. Stroke has been little more than a week in 
his place, but since he went there the “go” of the 
boat has visibly improved. He wants a little more 
“devil” at the beginning, and perhaps that will be 
better acquired when the men are transferred from their 
gig eight, in which they have been rowing, to a racing 
boat. Such will probably be the case before many days 
pass. They will leave the Oxford water about 
March 2oth, or even earlier. 

Cambridge are a fairer crew physically than the Cam 
has produced for the last ten seasons, and they are 
rowing in better style than last year. They are made up 
at present—Bow, H. E. Prest, Jesus; 2, H. Sandford, 
Lady Margaret; 3, A. H. Bird, First Trinity; 4, C. 
Gurdon, Jesus ; 5, T. E. Hockin, Jesus; 6, C. Fairbairn, 
Jesus; 7, T. Routledge, Emmanuel ; stroke, R. D. Davis, 
First Trinity ; cox, H. Woodhouse, Trinity Hall. They 
are heavier, man for man, on the average, than Oxford. 
They row quite as long, slide as well or even better, and 
have rather a sharper grip of the important first part of 
the stroke. Their one crying fault, which is one in 
which Oxford do not indulge, is a general tendency to 
feather under water. There is hardly one oar in the 
boat which comes out clean. They are not quite so 
brisk and lively in recovery as Oxford, but are rather 
better in this respect than they were last year, and a great 
deal better in it than they were in 1877 and 1876, though 
those two crews were rather fitter than that of 1878 in 
other respects. The Cambridge crew of last year was not 
the bad one which many supposed from seeing the race. 
It was opposed to the fastest crew that has rowed since 
sliding seats came in; and a crew that is outpaced and 
is strained to the utmost in its efforts to win cannot show 
to the same advantage that it would if rowing easily ahead 
of an inferior crew. However, if the present crew goes 
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on well, and cures its existing faults, it ought to turn out 
better than its predecessor, if only from the fact that it is 
composed of more powerful material. Cambridge intend 
to stay a few days at Kingston-on-Thames, and practise 
there, after they leave the Cam, before they go on to the 
tideway. They have been rowing in a racing boat for 
some days past, and sit her fairly. They have ordered a 
new ship from Swaddell and Winship, of Newcastle, but 
will not row in her until after they leave Cambridge. 
Oxford have not ordered any new boat, and -con- 
template at present rowing the race in the 
same craft in which they won last year. Bet- 
ting is 7 to 4 on Cambridge; not that the 
“ ring,” who rule the odds, have seen either crew, and 
could judge of them if they did; but chiefly because 
Cambridge has three old oars rowing (Nos. 1, 4, 5), while 
Oxford has only one of last year’s crew (No. 3) and one 
of their ’76 crew, who has not since rowed (No. 7). Cam- 
bridge have also their last year’s No. 2—A. Watson 
Taylor—among their reserves, though not in the boat. 
Cambridge certainly ought eventually to make the better 
crew, from having the stronger men; but at present 
Oxford, though the weaker, are rowing slightly the better 


~ on the whole. 


AUGEAN STABLES. 
OUTSIDE DIVISION. —IV. 


T goes without saying that when the gaming tables 
were still open in Germany they were assiduously 
frequented by members of the Outside Division, and 
the English branch of that great brotherhood was 
generally represented by some of its most shining lights, 
Chief among these latter was. one who was known among 
his associates by the soubriquet of “ The Honourab’> 
One,” whose honour, as Byron says in “Don Juan,” 
‘‘ was more before his name than after,” and who did not 
live very long to enjoy the barony which he inherited 
upon the death of his illustrious father. The latter, who 
from a counsel learned in the law rose to the highest 
dignity of his profession, suffered very much on his son’s 
account, but as father and son have alike gone over to 
the majority, it would be unfair to relate the many anec- 
dotes suggested by a recollection of the “honourable 
one’s” doings at Homburg and Wiesbaden, and in his 
own country, Upon one occasion, while he was playing 
his system—with a capital borrowed from other people— 
Homburg was the scene of something like a riot, caused 
by an exuberant English youth known among his familiars 
as “Sir John,” who, however, will not be a baronet until 
his respectable Scottish father has departed this life. 
‘Sir John” thought nothing of losing five thousand 
pounds at a sitting when first he appeared upon the 
scene, but his expenditure was so much in excess of his 
means that a catastrophe was not long in coming. At 


the close of a Newmarket race-meeting he had lost so_ 


much money at the hazard tables which then flourished 


at the head-quarters of the Turf that he declared he | 


would economise from that morning forward, and by way 
of striking while the iron was hot he set out to walk to 
London, in order to save the railway fare. He started 
upon an empty stomach, and did not get beyond the 
famous “ Ditch,” where he was found asleep in the course 
of the afternoon, and brought back to Newmarket. The 
sleep had done him so much good that he felt quite 
himself again, and he determined to spend a little time 
abroad after he had obtained some ready money from his 
friends. Accordingly, he started in the course of the 
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next week for Homburg, where three or four hundred 
pounds went in three sittings. He was leaving the 
rooms in a very despondent state, wondering how -he 
could get back to England, when he happened to find 
a double-frederick in one of his pockets. With this 
gold piece he returned to the charge, and in the course 
of two hours had won’ £11,000. One or two friends 
who had witnessed his wonderful luck begged him to 
send the money to England, as this sum would have 
about settled his outstanding liabilities, and “Sir John” 
announced his intention of keeping the ten thousand ‘and 
amusing himself with the remaining thousand. This was 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, and at half-past six “ Sir 
John” came to his friends, who were sitting upon the 
terrace, and asked one of them for the loan of two or 
three pounds. ‘The friend, thinking that “ Sir John” had 
no small change, made use of some words to that effect 
in giving him the money, whereupon “Sir John ” informed 
him that his winnings had all: disappeared. He had gone 
back into the rooms just as the chef de parti was replen: 
ishing the exhausted “bank,” and the sight of all the 
notes and gold rouleaux was too much for him. He 
determined, to use his own expression, that ‘‘he would 
collar the lot;” but the luck had turned, and “Sir 
John” was cleaned out. He dined not wisely but too 
well at the restaurant of the Kursaal, smashed a deal 
of glass and one or two waiters, the result being 
that the lieutenant of police was sent for, whom “ Sir 
John” also demolished. This was, indeed, a heinous 
crime, and he expiated it by being dragged off to 
prison after a fierce resistance. No sooner had 
he been landed in the cell than he broke to 
bits every article of the rough furniture which it 
contained, and was then put in irons preparatory to his 
trial. This trial, fortunately for “Sir John,” who had 
rendered himself liable to unlimited imprisonment, never 
came off, as an exalted personage with whom he had 
been upon friendly terms for many years, got the thing 
settled. ‘Sir John,” who when out of his cups was very 
amenable to reason, made a humble apology, and was 
even able to prolong his stay at Homburg through the 
kindness of this same exalted personage, who advanced 
him some money upon purely personal security. But he 
was incorrigible, and two nights afterwards returned late 
to his hotel, and insisted upon the landlord drinking 
with him in the coffee-room. Opposite to the coffee. 
room was a bedchamber occupied by an elderly and cor- . 
pulent Frenchman, who, being disturbed in his sleep, put 
his head outside the door and remonstrated. Before he 
could close it again, “Sir John” had got his knee 
between the door and the post, dragged the unhappy 
Frenchman forth in the simplicity of his.night-attire, and 
insisted upon his joining the festive party. The French- 
man, furious at first, gradually cooled down when he saw 
that the best policy was to put a good face upon the 
matter, but he implored permission to make some 
addition to his dress. This “Sir John” would not hear 
of, but, in order to put the Frenchman at his ease, he 
divested himself of all his attire except his shirt, and 
ordered more champagne. The landlord, who was very 
anxious to retire to rest, tried to beat a retreat, but “Sir 
John” was too much for him, and, lifting the little man 
as if he were a new-born baby, he suspended him from the 
window and threatened to let him drop unless he gave 
his promise to remain in the room all night. This the 
landlord, who was half dead with fear, readily agreed to, 
and harmony was for a time restored. It need hardly be 
said that a considerable crowd had collected beneath the 
windows, and “Sir John,” incensed at some ‘remarks 
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which reached him, went to his coat-pocket for a revolver 
which he always carried there, rushed downstairs, and 
chased them up the main street at the corner of which the 
hotel stood. As may be supposed, there.was a general 
stampede, and “Sir John” came back without firing his 
weapon. As he got to the top of the stairs he stumbled, 
fell backwards, rolling nearly to the bottom, and his 
revolver going off in the descent. Fortunately he 
was not hit, but they picked him up insensible, and 
thought he was dead. A well-known English doctor 
resident at Homburg was at once sent for, and upon 
his arrival, after carefully examining “Sir John,” who 
had been laid upon his bed, the doctor said, “ No, he 
is not dead ; he is simply dead drunk.” Whether it was 
the word “ drunk,” or what not, but “ Sir John,” recover- 
ing from. his lethargy, sprang to his feet, and knocked 
‘the doctor down. The doctor beat a speedy retreat, 
the landlady, who had appeared upon the scene with 
restoratives for her troublesome guest, fainted, and a 
- second intervention of the Polizei ended in “Sir John” 
being entertained once more at the expense of the 
Prussian Government. His release was not obtained 
quite so soon this time, but the case did not go to trial, 
for his august protector again stood him in good stead. 
“Sir John,” however, had to leave Homburg, but he 
turned up again a few months later at Baden-Baden, in 
company with Lord Henry Hautbois, the younger 
brother of a noble duke, who was not long in joining 


the Outside Division after he attained what should have 


been years of discretion. “Sir John” and Lord Henry 
amused themselves at Baden by scattering rouleaux of 
gold upon the promenade in front of the Conversation 
House after having won largely at the tables, and “Sir 
John,” who had bought from Mellerio a diamond 
necklace for a French lady to whom he was attached, but 
who for some reason or other had resolved not to give it 
to her, threw the bauble into the River Oos. As no rain 
had fallen for some time, the bed of that stream was quite 
dry, and the necklace was found the next morning. There 
were also found in immediate proximity to it the bag, 
shako, and musket of a Baden sentry whom “Sir John” 
and his companion had despoiled and afterwards tied up 
to his box. What would have been their fate if Lord 
Henry’s mother had not been able to make interest with 
the Grand Duke of Baden it is hard to say, and even as 
it was they had to leave Baden-Baden as “ Sir John” had 
left Homburg. The latter went soon afterwards to the 
United States, from which he has not returned, and where 
he perhaps has met that Sir Roundell Richards of whom 
mention was made in the previous article. Lord Henry, 
who had just left the cavalry regiment in which he saw so 
little service when this incident occurred, remained in 
Paris for some time after this, but as he. was fond of 
throwing plates and dishes from the windows of a Boule- 
vard restaurant upon the heads of the inoffensive fro- 
meneurs, his kinship with an influential personage of the 
Imperial Court did not save him from a summary notice 
to quit. His creditors, too, had become more than press- 
ing, and Lord Henry resented their intrusiveness so much 
that he determined to be quits with them by engaging as 
a volunteer in the Prussian army at the outbreak of the 
late war. But when his regiment received orders, after the 
surrender of Strasburg, to march upon Paris, Lord Henry’s 
heart failed him, and he refused to go. For this piece of 
insubordination he would have suffered even more severely 
than he did but for the influence of his exalted relatives 
at Berlin, and even as it was he was kept a close prisoner 
for several months. Being set at liberty, he imagined 
himself to be in love with an Austrian lady of rank, who 
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was separated from her husband, and who, if report is to 
be believed, has since become his wife. This, however, 
does not prevent him, when in funds, from paying occa- 
sional visits to Paris, but as he cannot face his former 
French friends he comes and goes by stealth, spending 
what money he has been able to get together in orgies 
which generally terminate at the Halles Centrales or 
the “Violin.” Rumour has been busy with his name 
upon more than. one occasion, but there is probably as 
little truth in the report that he had become a monk as in 
another which identified him with the late chief of the 
Rhodope insurgents. Whatever else he may be some 
day—and he is likely to bear nearly the greatest name 
in the United Kingdom—he belongs so far to the Outside 
Division ; nor is he its least notable representative. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading.| 


ane meneee * 
A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—I am sorry for your correspondent “ An Earnest 
Clergyman,” for though he may say he “has come 

to smile at his troubles,” his smile seems to be a grim one. 
We must all of us eat a peck of moral dirt before we 
die, but some must know more precisely than others when 
they are eating it ; some, again, can bolt it without wry 
faces in one shape, while they cannot endure even the 
smell of it in another. “ An Earnest Clergyman ” admits 
that he is in the habit of telling people certain things 
which he does not believe, but he has no great fancy for 
deceiving himself ; “ Cantab ” must, I fear, deceive him- 
self before he can tolerate the notion of deceiving other 
people. For my own part I prefer to be deceived by 
one who does not deceive himself, rather than by one 
who does, for the first will know better.when to stop; 
he will not commonly deceive me more than he can help. 
As for the other! If he does not know how to invest 
his own thoughts safely, he will invest mine still worse. 
He will hold God’s most precious gift of falsehood too 
cheap ; he has come by it too easily; cheaply come 
cheaply go will be his maxim. The good liar should be 
the converse of the poet; he should be made, not born. 
It is not loss of confidence in a man’s strict adherence to 
theletter of truth that shakes myconfidence in him. I know 
what I do myself, and what I must lose all social elasticity 
if I were not todo. ‘Turning for moral guidance to my 
cousins the lower animals—whose unsophisticated instinct 
proclaims what God has taught them with a directness we 
may sometimes study—I find the plover lying when she 
reads us truly, and knowing that we shall hit her if we 
think her to be down, lures us from her young ones under 
the fiction of a broken wing. Is God angry, think you, 
with this pretty deviation from the letter of strict 
accuracy ? or was it not He who whispered to her to tell 
the falsehood—to tell it with a circumstance, without con- 
scientious scruples, and not once only, but to make a prac- 
tice of it, so as to be a habitual liar for at least six weeks 
in the year? I imagine so. When I was young I used 
to read in good books that it was God who taught the 


bird to make her nest, and if so, He probably taught each 


species the other domestic arrangements which should be 
best suited to it. Or did the nest-building information 
come from God, and was there an evil one among 
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the birds also who taught them to steer clear of 
pedantry? Then there is the spider—an ugly insect— 
can anything be meaner than that web which naturalists 
extol as such a marvel of Providential ingenuity ? 

Ingenuity! The word reeks with lying. Once on a 
snmmer afternoon in a distant country I met- one of 
those orchids whose main idea consists in the imitation 
of a fly ; this lie they dispose so plausibly upon their petals 
that other flies which would steal their honey leave them 
unmolested. Watching intently, and keeping very still, 
methought I heard this person speaking to the offspring 
which she felt within her, though I saw them not, “ My 
children,” she exclaimed, ‘I must soon leave you ; think 
upon the fly, my loved ones; make it look as terrible as 
possible ; cling to this thought in your passage through 
life, for it is the one thing needful—once lose sight of it 
and you are lost!” Over and over again she sang this 
burden in a small, still voice, and so I left her. Then 
straightway_I_came upon some butterflies, whose profes- 
sion it was to pretend to believe in all manner of vital 
truths which in their inner practice they rejected ; thus 
pretending to be certain other and hateful butterflies 
which no bird will eat by reason of their abominable 
smell, these cunning ones conceal their own sweetness, 
and live long in the land, and see good days. Think 
of that, oh, Earnest Clergyman, my friend! No. Lying 
is like Nature ; you may expel her with a fork, but she 
will always comeback again. It is like the poor, we must 
have it always with us ;-the question is, How much, when, 
where, and to whom, under what circumsfances is lying 
right? For'once admit that a plover may pretend to 
have a broken wing and yet be‘without sin if she have 
pretended ‘well enough, and the thin end of the wedge 
has been introduced, so that there is no more saying that 
we must never lie. 

It is not, then, the discovery that a man has the power 
to lie that shakes my confidence in him; it is loss of 
confidence in his mendacity that I find it impossible to 
get over. I forgive him for telling me lies, but I cannot 
forgive him for not telling me the same lies, or nearly so, 
about the same things. This shows he has a slipshod 
memory, which is unpardonable, or else that he tells so 
many lies that he finds it impossible to remember all of 
them, and this is like having too many of the poor 
always with us. The plover and the spider have each of 
them their stock of half-a-dozen lies or so, which we may 
expect them to tell when occasion arises ; they are plau- 
sible and} consistent, but we know when to have them ; 
otherwise, if they were liable, like self-deceivers, to spring 
mines upon us in unexpected places, man would soon make 
it his business to reform them—not from within, but from 
without. 

And now it is time I came to the drift of my lettér, 
which is that if “ An Earnest Clergyman ” has not cheated 
himself into thinking he is telling the truth, he will do no 
great harm by stopping where he is; do not let him make 
too much fuss about trifles; the solemnity of the truths 
which he professes to uphold is very doubtful ; there is a 
tacit consent that it exists more on paper than in reality ; 
if he is a man of any tact, he can say all he is compelled 


to say, and do all the Church requires of him—like a gen- 


-tleman, with neither undue slovenliness nor undue unc- 
tion—yet it shall be perfectly plain to all his parishioners 
who are worth considering, that he is acting as a mouth- 
piece, and that his words are to be taken as spoken dra- 
matically. As for the unimaginative, they are as children ; 
they cannot and should not be taken into account.’ Men 
must live as they must write-or act—for a certain average 
standard which each must guess at for himself as best 
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he can ; those who are above this standard he canno in 
reach ; those, again, who are below it must be so at | 1 
own tisk, Pilate did well when he would not stay for 
answer to his question what is truth, for there is no ae 
thing, apart from the sayer and the sayee ; there is that 
irony in Nature which brings it to pass that if the sayer 
be a man with any. stuff in him he may lie and lie and lie 
all the day long, and he will be no more false to any man 
than the sun will shine by night. His lies become truths 
as they pass into the hearer’s soul. On the other hand, 
the truths of the self-deceiver turn sour while yet in his 
mouth, like quails in the wilderness of Sinai. How this 
is, or why it is so, I know not, but that the Lord hath 
mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He 
willeth He hardeneth, and that the bad man can do no 
right, and the good no wrong. 

A great French writer has said that the mainspring of | 
our existence does not lie in those veins and nerves and 
arteries which have been described with so much care— 
these are but its masks and mouthpieces through which 
it acts, but behind which it is for ever hidden; so in like 
manner the faiths and formule of a Church may be as its 
bones and animal mechanism, but they are not the life of 
the Church, which is something rather that cannot be 
holden in words, and one should know how to put them 
off, yet put them off gracefully, if they wish to come too 
prominently forward. Do not let ‘An Earnest Clergy- 
man ” take things too much au sérieux. He seems to he 
fairly contented where he is; let him take the word of 
one who is old enough to be his father, that if he has a 
talent for conscientious scruples he will find plenty of 
scope for them in other professions as well as in the 
Church. I, for aught he knows, may be a doctor, and I 
might tell my own story; or I may be a barrister, and 
have found it my duty to win a case which I thought a 
very poor one, whereby others whose circumstances were 
sufficiently pitiable lost their all—yet barristers do not 
write to the newspapers to air their poor consciences in 
broad daylight. Why should an earnest (I hate the word) 
clergyman do so? I hope he is not one of those who 
enjoy the luxury of woe. Any way, I would give him 
a last word or two of fatherly advice. 

Men may settle small things for themselves, as what 
they will have for dinner or where they will spend the 
vacation ; but the great ones—such as the choice of a pro- 
fession, of the part of England they will live in, whether 
they will marry or no—they had better leave the force of 
circumstances to settle for them; if they prefer the 
phraseology, as I do myself, let them leave these matters 
to God. When He has arranged things for them, do 
not let them be in too great a hurry to upset His arrange- 
ment in a tiff. If they do not like their present, and see 
another opening suggesting itself easily and naturally, let 
them take that as a sign that they make a change ; other- 
wise let them see to it that they do not leave the frying- 
pan for the fire. A man finding himself in the field of a 
profession, should do as cows do when they are put into 
a field of grass. They do not like any field: they like 
the open prairie of their ancestors. They walk, how- 
ever, all round their new abode, surveying the hedges and 
gates with much interest, If there is a gap in any hedge 
they will commonly go through it at once, otherwise they 
will resign themselves contentedly enough to the task of 
feeding.—I am, Sir, one who thinks he knows a thing or 
two about — ETHICS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


See your correspondent “ Oxoniensis ” will read 
my last letter to you again, he will see that my remarks 
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were not intended. to. apply to those sceptics who 
deliberately “adopt” the clerical Profession because it is 
‘an easy and gentlemanly career jn life.” I should cen- 
demn such conduct quite as strongly as he does. My 
letter treated of those who, haying been ordained as sin- 
cere believers in the Church’s doctrines, and having since 
contracted the responsibility of maintaining a family, 
become convinced that those doctrines are untrue. The 
distinction should be obvious enough. What similarity of 
condition exists between a strong young man who has 
only himself to work for, and a man past the prime of 
life who has a family dependent on his income, and for 
whom a change of profession is out of the question ? 

In common with most other people, your correspon- 
dent assumes that if Christianity is not “ the revelation of 
all truth,” it must necessarily be ‘‘a gigantic imposition 
on mankind.” This assumption appears to me altogether 
baseless. Why is-the principle of “ falsum in uno, falsum 
in omnibus” admissible in religion any more than in the 
other departments of human thought? If Christianity 


does not contain a// truth, must we conclude that it con-. 


tains wo truth? If it is not as certain as a proposition of 
Euclid, is it necessarily as absurd as primitive fetishism ? 
If, for instance, I reject the doctrine of the Atonement, 
what hinders me from holding up, so far as in me lies, 
the ideal of conduct exemplified in the life of Christ ? 
The teaching of the Church is partly dogmatic and 
partly practical. It asserts matters of fact, and enjoins a 
course of action in reference to them. This course of 
action consists in following the ideal above referred to, 
and I see no reason why a man should be incapacitated 
for leading others to follow it by disbelief of the dogmas 
with which it is historically connected. The sceptical 
clergyman is not called upon to contradict the evidence for 
these doctrines ; it is sufficient for him to let it alone. He 
may still work on the practical or moral side of the 
Church’s teaching. All virtuous men co-operate to this 
extent, however their theories of human destiny may con- 
flict ; and I maintain that the sceptical clergyman, whose 
energies are concentrated on this one side, has advan- 
tages of leisure, and probably of habits of thought, which 
the dogmatic believer does not commonly share. These 
considerations I submit as a set-off to the moral deteriora- 
tion inseparable from all systematic concealment of con- 
victions. ‘To me it seems supremely important that men 
who may do much to improve the condition of the 
Church, and who may still assist in a large part of its 
work, should not be depressed by the feeling that they 
have no other alternative than beggary or fraud. When 
we cannot attain to the rare excellences of heroic self- 
abnegation, our best remaining course is to do what is 
possible, by méans of less dazzling qualities, towards 
diminishing the evil to be seen on all sides.—I am, Sir, 
&c., : CANTAB. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ee 
THE TRUST COMPANIES.’ ~ 


oe recent decision of the Master of the Rolls, in 
the case of Sykes v. Beadon, that all trust 
companies should be registered under the Companies 
Act of 1862 as being “associations or partnerships, con- 
sisting of more than twenty persons, formed for the 
purpose of carrying on a business which has for its 
object the acquisition of gain,” is of the highest import- 
ance, and is clearly and unquestionably based upon 
sound law. Of still greater public interest is his expression 
of opinion that such associations are, in effect, a species 
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of lottery, said ane, thaveled,. wadior the. Lekiety Act, 
illegal also on that ground. It is strange that the idea of 
these trust companies was originally an emanation from the 
fertile brain of the late Lord Westbury—which affords a 
further proof, if the litigation consequent upon the same 
nobleman’s will, which he himself drew up, were not 
already proof sufficient, that the greatest lawyers are 
capable of the commission of the most remarkable legal 
blunders. A certain vagueness of impression was formerly 
prevalent as to the meaning of Section 4 of the 
Companies Act, and it was supposed that mutual 
insurance associations did not come under its scope. 
But Sir George Jessel upset this notion, and the Court 
of Appeal confirmed his decision, in the case of. the 
“ Arthur Average Association” in 1875. It is beyond 
question that this legal control is most desirable in the 
case of trust companies, as by the very nature of their 
formation, and from the avocations of those interested 
in their management, they offer temptations for the 
investment of the funds in securities which it is to the 
advantage of financiers to “put” upon them. We do 
not allege that this has in any instance been done, but 
we merely point out that facilities exist for the purpose, 
The suggestion that the system of repayment by drawings 
comes under the operation of the Lottery Acts is one 
which calls for immediate attention, as it must apply 
equally to all foreign loans which are repaid by lot ‘at 
a premium on the issue price. By the statute of 
William III., chap. 23, all lotteries are declared to be 
“common and publick nuisances,” and a penalty of 
4,500 is imposed upon all persons conducting such lot- 
teries, and of £20 for each offence on those who “ draw 
at any such lottery.” By the ninth statute of Anne, 
chap. vi., sec. 7, a penalty of £100 for each offence is 
laid upon anyone who shall publish an announcement 
of a lottery after the 8th day of March, 1710; 
and the forty-second statute of George IIL, chap. cix., 
contains a clause to the like effect with heavier 
penalties. The eighth statute of George I., chap... 2, 
prohibits any sales by way of lottery, ie. “raffles ;” 
and, which is most to the purpose, George I, 


by statute 9, chap. 19, imposes a penalty of £200 on . 


persons who “by virtue or colour of any grant or 
authority from any foreign: prince, state, or government 
whatsoever, erect, set up, continue, or keep, or shall cause, 
or procure to be erected, set up, continued, or kept, any 
lottery or undertaking in the nature of a lottery under 
any denomination whatsoever, or shall make, print, or 
publish, or cause to be made, printed, or published any 
proposal or scheme for any such lottery or undertaking, 
or shall within this kingdom sell or dispose of any ticket 
or tickets in any foreign lottery ;” and this penalty is ex- 
tended by statute 6 of George IL., chap. 35, to persons 
selling or procuring chances in foreign lotteries. It is 
difficult to see how, should the question be raised, the 
judges can avoid coming to a decision adverse to the 
legality of the system of repaying foreign loans or any 
other species of investment by offering more than the 
original cost and introducing the element of chance. 


Indeed, the whole plan, it need scarcely be pointed out, 


is disadvantageous to the bondholder. Whatever is given 
by way of premium is deducted from the annual interest, 
and no real gain is derived from the presence of what is 
really a modified form of gambling. The proportionate 
amount of the prize obtained has actually no bearing 
upon the question. Whether a man take a share in 
a lottery in which an expenditure of five shillings 
gives him a chance of winning five thousand pounds, 
or whether he subscribe to a five per cent. loan issued at 
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’s, and repayable, by lot, at too, the principle is the 

A clear definition of the Lottery Law is necessary. 
Nothing can be done retrospectively, and the infractions 
of the law which have been tacitly passed over must be 
permitted to continue until they have run their course. 
But, if the Lottery Acts are not to be a dead letter, 
legislation must lay down the rule that no repetition of 


such illegal acts, must take place. We do not say that 
the matter, in its present form, is of grave importance, 
whichever way the decision may be; but the point 
having been once raised, immediate action, in common 
consistency, should follow. It is difficult to see how, 
under the Acts we have cited, the recent French lottery 
could have been permitted to be introduced into this 
country, nor how the charity lotteries are allowed to 
continue. The whole system requires overhauling in the 
interests of the dignity and maintenance of the law. 


THE Russtan Loan.—It is said that the forthcoming 
Russian Loan, which will be for twenty millions sterling, 
has been undertaken, merely on commission, by the 
Messrs. Rothschild, they having declined the responsi- 
bility of “taking it firm.” In this they have simply 
shown their usual foresight and prudence. 

THE FRENCH CONVERSION.—M. Léon Say has neg- 
lected an admirable opportunity for lightening the burden 
of debt upon the French nation, and for no other reason, 
apparently, but that the Republican Government fears to 
irritate the rentier class by a diminution of their interest. 
The maintenance of the Five per Cent Stock can only be 
regarded as a direct bribe offered in support of the present 
political system at the expense of the ratepayers of France, 
No importance can be attached to the statement that the 
Government, having undertaken to pay so much renée, 
cannot deal with the loan as if it represented so much 
capital. The credit of France is even better than that of 
America, and the financial rulers of the former country 
can well afford to imitate the courageous and successful 
example of the latter in reducing the interest from five to 
four per cent. The present loan was issued at 82% 
in the years 1871-1872, and the subscribers can in no 
way complain if they are paid off at par. That those who 
have since bought this loan are not unprepared for some 
such contingency is proved by the fact that the price of 
the Three per Cent. is 76%4, which would equal 127% for 
Fives in logical proportion, although they are quoted but 
at 111. The price of 76% for Threes is equal to 102 
for Fours, which affords a good prospect for floating the 
latter, were they issued ; and especially so, if they should 
be made redeemable or extinguishable by a sinking fund. 
The annual saving to France would be £ 2,768,012, or 
one-fifth of the sum now paid in interest on the 
4#276,801,284 of Five per Cent. Rentes; and the policy 
which, in the face of opportunity of the most tempting 
and favourable character, neglects the chance of so large 
a saving is deserving of the greatest possible condemna- 
tion. And it is even doubtful whether, as a whole, thrifty 
France would not be better pleased by the evidence of 
financial economy which the conversion would evince, 
rather than by the maintenance of a measure which 
chiefly benefits the well-to-do classes. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
——-@——— 
THE GAIETY THEATRE. | 
N Saturday, March the first, at an afternoon per- 
formance, was produced a musical trifle, in one act, 
by Mr. Peyton Wrey, entitled “A Pair of Them,” music 


selected by Herr W. Meyer Lutz. This alia little 
operetta for two characters, which formed the lever de 
rideau, is likely to become a great favourite, especially 
with amateurs. The plot is not too intricate, and the 
dialogue bright and pointed. A Mr. Merryweather having 
feigned an attack of illness, sends his wife to see her 
mother and retires nominally to bed, but in reality he 
proceeds to a fancy dress ball, from whence he returns in 
the small hours dressed as a gay cavalier. His wife, 
thinking her husband safe in bed, has also gone to the 
ball as an Arcadian shepherdess, and only arrives home 
a few moments before Mr. Merryweather. She leaves 
the room for a cloak,and on coming back detects her 
husband by the rings which adorn his fingers, he having 
hidden himself under the table when he heard her foot- 
steps. However, he does not recognise her and com- 
mences a violent flirtation with the unknown shepherdess, 
but is naturally somewhat astonished, when she takes off 
her mask and shows him his own wife. Mutual recrimi- 
nations follow, but the end is “ peace with honour,” 
ratified by a kiss, the curtain falling on a pretty duet. 

Herr Meyer Lutz has shown great taste in his selection 
of the music, which is bright and pretty. The first song 
—a description of Arcadia, its manners and customs— 
is especially taking, as is also the somewhat more difficult 
one of the Gay Cavalier. Miss Wadman, who played the 
part of Mrs. Merryweather, sang and acted well, although 
at times she wanted a little more “fire.” Mr. C. Fawcett, 
as the husband, was evidently rather nervous, and con- 
sequently did not do himself justice. He has a nice 
voice, and if he could infuse a little more of the 
“rollicking cavalier” spirit into his part, would be 
satisfactory. Altogether, “A Pair of Them” was 
decidedly successful, and was well received. Following 
this came the three-act comedy by Morris Barnett (an 
adaptation from the French), “The Serious Family,” in 
which Mr. J. Maclean appeared as Captain Murphy 
Maguire, and gave a most striking delineation of the 
character, being well supported by Mr. J. H. Barnes as 
Charles Torrens. ‘There was a certain amount of 
originality in the Aminadab Sleek of Mr. W. Elton, 
though he might have made more of the part. Mrs. H. 
Leigh was decidedly good as Lady Creamly. Miss Agnes 
Leonard as Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine was not so successful. 
She is rather given to over-acting, and so loses the realism 
of the part. The other characters were well sustained by 
Miss Eveleen Rayne as Emma Torrens, Miss E. Muir 
as Mrs. Charles Torrens, and Mr. C. Fawcett as Frank 
Vincent. 


MUSIC. 


—@—— 
MUSIC AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


IME was when the limits of musical taste in City 
magnates were confined to the trumpeters that 
assisted at their state shows, and the third-rate vocalists 
who warbled hackneyed ditties during their dinners. They 
probably like nothing better even now; and their pre- 
ference for a ballad or pompous march rather than a 
sonata or a symphony is a fact obvious enough to require 
no supporting argument. Be this as it may, the City has 
lately been turning its attention to music, and that of very 
high order, in a most remarkable way. Dating from the 
time that some of the Companies, at the earnest request 


of the Prince of Wales and others of the Royal Family, 


undertook to found a few scholarships in the South 
Kensington Training School, they have taken a growing 
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interest in the progress of musical education. This in- 
terest recently found further practical shape in an offer 
from the Corporation to the students of the Training 
School to give a concert at the Mansion House. The.affair 
proved very successful, and derived extra importance 
through being the first occasion on which the scholars 
have publicly displayed their capacities. The recollection 
of the existence of a similar school appears to have subse- 
quently occurred to the City authorities, and the result 
was an invitation to the Royal Academy to give a 
like exhibition of rising talent. Now, whether this re- 
quest was made solely from a feeling of delicacy and a 
desire not to ignore altogether an old-standing institution, 
or for purposes of comparison, and with the view of offer- 
ing ultimate support, we cannot say. Suffice it that the 
Corporation have evidently taken a new departure in 
matters musical. If it be their intention to eventually 
devote a tiny portion of their vast wealth towards foster- 
_ ing a branch of art which they have hitherto totally 

neglected, we shall be delighted. One thing is certain, 
if they come forward with more help for a young school 
that has yet to prove the utility of its existence, they have 
a right to do something for the Royal Academy, which 
has long ago deserved well of the community. A few 
hundreds per annum will not be missed by the Corpora- 
tion, and money thus spent will “cover a multitude of 
sins ” in the eyes of those who are so curious as to what 
becomes of City wealth. 

The audience at the Academy concert given in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, on Monday after- 
noon, consisted chiefly of relatives and friends of the 
Common Councilmen, who had each been presented with 
three tickets. If the liberality of these civic dignitaries 
is to depend upon the good impression created by the 
youthful performers who represented the Tenterden 
Street establishment on that occasion, there need be no 
fear for the result of any proposal that may be laid before 
them. An excellent specimen of composition was 
afforded by Mr. Harvey Léhr’s setting of the 126th 
Psalm, in rendering which the capacities of the choir 
were displayed to good advantage. The pianoforte could 
have had no more satisfactory exponents than Miss Alice 
Borton (who played Sterndale Bennett’s Rondo Piacevole 
in E in a style that elicited warm applause) and Misses 
Evans and Heathcote, whose precision and executive 
ability were well tested in a duet by Schumann. Equally 
successful were the efforts of Mr. Whitehouse with the 
violoncello, Mr. Catchpole with the horn, and Master 
Payne with the violin ; while, among the vocalists, Miss 
Amy Aylward, Mrs. Bolingbroke, and Miss Clara Samuell 
deserve most favourable mention. Altogether, the objects 
of the concert were most admirably fulfilled. The dit 
of the Royal Academy of Music in the City of London 
reflected great credit on the institution, and it will be a 
matter for universal regret if the Corporation do not follow 
‘up the event by a regular and liberal subsidy to its funds. 





THIRD PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
HE second hearing of Brahms’ new concerto 
confirmed the opinion we expressed last week. 
Notwithstanding its undoubted power, and though the 
motives are, taken separately, beautiful and touching, it 
Is very doubtful whether it will obtain rights of citizen- 
ship in England. It required Herr Joachim’s splendid 
execution to save the concerto from failure, and when 
he leaves England it will probably be consigned to 
oblivion and the archives of the Philharmonic Society. 
There was decidedly too much in Thursday’s concert. 
Two symphonies and a concerto, besides two other 
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instrumental pieces, and two arias, would tire out the 
greatest enthusiast. The fact that a great portion of the 
audience left before the conclusion of the concert proved 
that it was too long.. In a programme which comprised, 
besides Brahms’ composition, Haydn’s Symphony in 
E flat (No. 8), the “ Jupiter,” and the splendid overture 
to “ Ruy Blas,” it would be difficult to say what could 
best have been spared; and to assert that the vocal 
pieces should be omitted might, in the face of the raptur- 
ous applause which greeted Miss Emma Thursby’s sing- 
ing of the lovely air from Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” appear 
most injudicious. Yet we believe that the Philharmonic 
concerts would gain by being shortened to the dimensions. 
of their brothers abroad and of Mr. Bache’s here—two 
symphonies or concertos and two shorter pieces, vocal or 
instrumental, 

Both MHaydn’s symphony and the brilliant and 
melodious ‘ Jupiter” are so well known, and have 
been so often given, that it is not necessary to say more 
than that they were rendered with precision and taste. 
But Herr Joachim’s performance of the andante from 
Spohr’s Concerto formed, in our opinion, the great 
feature of the concert, and made us regret once more 
that we hear so little of that great composer. The superb 
tone and deep feeling of the violinist’s play had full 
scope in this beautiful composition, and the loud approval 
expressed by the audience was as creditable to their taste 
as it was well deserved. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the British concert-going public, if polled, will always. 
prefer good music, even if old, to novelties which are 
less good. And Spohr, rendered by a good violinist, wilt 
still attract when Brahms is long forgotten. 


FINE ARTS. 
eee 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

HE Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings at the 
Dudley Gallery this year may fairly be praised 

as of more than average merit. True, there is no picture 
that stands out as of pre-eminent excellence, but the 
general level of work is higher than of old—the exhi- 
bition is more even, so to speak—and that is saying @ 
good deal when we remember that the Dudley has to 
hold its own against the old Water-colour Society and the 
Institute, to whose exhibitions some of the foremost men 
here send their best contributions. A trio of Academi- 
cians claim our attention first. Mr. Poynter sends 
“ Hardrow Scar ” (108), a dashing sketch of water falling 
down a high rock, which requires to be looked at froma 
distance ; while Mr. Leslie has painted with his accustomed 
skill, in “Curiosity” (194), a dainty maiden, in a quaint, 
old-fashioned dress with a yellow sash, peeping into a 
cupboard. The picture is a charming one, and the 
drapery particularly well painted. A good pendant to it 
hangs near in Mr. Marks’s “Security” (211), a medizvak 
gentleman about to lock up documents in an old chest. 
Mr. Joseph Knight is always well to the front in this 
gallery. “After the Storm” (115) is a highly characteristic 
bit of work. The-contrast between the cleared sky and the 
slowly vanishing cloud-rack on the other side of the 
picture is rendered with singular skill. Mr. Arthur Severn 
has this year gone for inspiration to winter. Admirably 
true and withal poetical is his “ Ice on the Thames ” (23). 
“Old Battersea Bridge” (122) isanother capital winter scene. 
It is interesting to compare "Mr. Severn’s treatment of 
winter scenes such as these, where all is cold and pale, 
and where he allows himself no contrasts, with the snow 
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pieces of Munthe, for instance, which are equally true, 
though in a different fashion. Miss Clara Montalba’s 
“On the Zattere, Venice” (69), is a bright sketch, and a 
more ambitious view of the “City in the Sea” is con- 
tributed by Mr. Harry Goodwin, whose “Venice in 
June” (34) shows him to have been a diligent student 
of Turner. ‘The Rear-Guard of the Flock” (33), by 
Mr. Ernest Waterlow, has fine qualities of tone, but the 
blue distance strikes us as rather tricky. Brilliant in the 
extreme is Mr. Walter Severn’s “ Trevalga Rocks near 
Tintagel” (387), where we see what Alexander Smith 
called 
“ A sleek ocean floor 
Of tremulous mother-of-pearl.” 

There is genuine humour in “‘ Three Merry Men are we” 
(297), by Mr. Frank Dadd, a couple of monks and a 
jester carousing on a bench, and the picture is cleverly 
painted. ‘ Loch Achray, Trossachs” (350), is one of the 
best and most poetical works Mr. Weedon has ever given 
us; there is much to admire, also, in his “ Mountain 
Mist” (298), where a difficult effect is well rendered. 
**A Reaper” (176), by Miss Atkins, is a soundly- 
modelled and pathetic face ; we are not sure, however, 
that it does not show too much refinement, but the 
colour is admirable. Like other artists here, Mr. Cabianca 
has gone to Venice, and a very powerful and realistic 
picture (406) he has given us. Near it, in “ The Harbour 
Bar” (410), Mr. George L. Hall produces one of those 
fine cotton-wool effects for which he has long been justly 
famous. Nobody ever libels the ocean so daringly, 
though we admit that he shows considerable improvement 
in “The Surf-beaten Shore” (135). “Southwold” has 
been nearly as much painted as Bettws-y-coed, and seldom 
more successfully than in this bright little sketch of “The 
Pier ” (261), by Mr. Thornely. ‘‘ Old Bridge, Lincoln” 
(524), by Mr. John O’Connor, is a bit of solid and vivid 
work, highly finished, and yet with no loss of breadth of 
effect. Mr. Henry Moore is as successful as ever with 
the sea in his “ Southerly Breeze” (206), which is hung 
in the place of honour, and near it Mr. Marshall shows 
considerable power in “ Asphalters at Work in the 
Strand ” (212), a difficult subject treated with abundance 
of vigour. Mr. Toft’s “ Dunottar Castle, Scotland” 
(59), shows distinct power, and his “ Bambrough 
Castle, Northumberland ” (427), is remarkable for truth 
and solidity. This painter's method reminds us of that 
of the late Sam Bough, who, again, seemed to have based 
himself on De Wint, and no young artist in water-colours 
could do better than study the works of such men. Going 
back in the catalogue, there is much to praise in Mr. 
-Bannatyne’s “ Loch Vennachar ” (3) ; in “ Twilight Coast 
of New England” (52), by Mr. Richards; in “ Llynn 
Idwal, North Wales ” (75), by Mr. Williams; in “A Quiet 
Winter’s Day by the Sea” (128), by T. Long; in “ Satis- 
faction” (153), by Miss Kate Sadler; and in “On the 
Cornish Coast near Tintagel” (185), by Charles David- 
son, jun. Miss Kate Greenaway sends some of her pretty 
sketches of children, and there are one or two deftly 
painted flower. pieces, chiefly by ladies. It is curious, by 
the way, to note what a number of female artists contri- 
bute to the Dudley Water-colour Exhibitions. This year 


nearly a hundred ladies are represented, and it is only 
fair to say that their work is by no means the worst in the 


gallery. Most of the pictures here are, by the way, 
ticketed with very moderate prices, and, as artists paint 
to sell, we may be forgiven for saying that in no gallery 
can prettier bits of work to adorn the drawing-room walls 
be picked up with a smaller expenditure than at the 
Dudley. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


eee 
THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN FRANCE.* 


ISTORY repeats itself. This is a truism even as 
regards the history of Art. As in the fifteenth 
century the world awoke gradually to the wonders of 
Greek civilisation, so now, in the nineteenth, we are again 
becoming aware of the beauties of the Cinquecento. 
Among the foremost pioneers of this movement at the 
present day is Jacob Burckhardt, whose work, “ Cultur 
der Renaissance in Italien,” is a comprehensive history 
of an equally wonderful age and country. Yet his book 
may be described as tight reading. Each paragraph 
contains an immense amount of information—almost too 
much, in fact. For, while one marvels at the labour and 
learning of the author, one cannot but wish that he had 
occasionally allowed himself to depart from the dry and 
condensed style which, throughout, characterises this 
work, The most interesting facts and events are simply 
chronicled in passing. His canvas is crowded with 
figures, but the life they have they owe to their own 
intense vitality. If there is colour it is not because of 
the writer, but almost in spite of him. Now and again 
comes a line of pungent comment, but beyond this Dr. 
Burckhardt never lapses from the sustained gravity which 
is so pre-eminently the characteristic of German scientific 
writing. Undoubtedly this style has its merits. The 
work is a valuable help to the study of this, the most 
interesting period in modern history. - Quite as much 
learning and a far pleasanter style make Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’s work on “ Renaissance in Italy” a much more 
attractive guide to knowledge. All who care for the 
subject will linger fondly over each clearly-written 
chapter ; and even those who have no special leaning 
towards it will gain wider views, and will find a new 
source of enjoyment opened to them. Yet, though much 
has been said and written about Italy at the period of her 
richest intellectual bloom, much still remains to be said. 
She is a mine of artistic wealth to all who care to explore 
her. Richly dowered by both Nature and Art, there is 
no corner in all that favoured land that does not tell its 
story of the past. But if all beauty and all poetry sprang 
from the South, the claims of France in the story of the 
Renaissance must not be overlooked. Too little account 
has hitherto been taken of the part that French talent 
has played in the establishment of that civilisation which 
was the reaction from the barbarity and asceticism of the 
Middle Ages. 

Mrs. Pattison has done well to choose France for the 
field of her labours. Her book may take rank as a 
standard work with those of Dr. Burckhardt and Mr. 
Symonds. One cannot too much admire the indefati- 
gable industry and patience which have led her, through 
endless research, to such a result. She is completely 
mistress of her subject, and, consequently, handles it with 
firmness and precision. She unites all a woman’s delicacy 
of touch to the straightforward vigour which is supposed 
to be the peculiar attribute of masculine writing. She 
is never diffuse, yet never dry. Her outlines are sharp 
and well defined, and her colouring is as pure and delicate 
as that of the Limoges enamels of which she tells. . At the 
same time, she has only busied herself with one, the 
artistic, aspect of the French Renaissance. While Dr- 
Burckhardt examines all sides of the subject, and Mr, 
Symonds devotes one volume to the moral and political 
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aspect of the time, and another to its literature, Mrs. 
Pattison has dismissed these in one chapter. Yet she 
shows such a just and accurate perception of the character 
of the age, and of the reasons why it fell short of the 
promise’ it had given, that one is tempted to wish her 
chapter had been a volume. She has seized most happily 
the distinctive feature of the French Renaissance—its 
architecture. With the asceticism of the Middle Ages 
had passed away the desire to perpetuate its religion by 
churches and monuments. Death had reigned too long. 
Life, the fullest life of the individual, was now to have its 
day. Henceforth the building of chateaux and pleasure- 
gardens was to occupy the thoughts and lives of the 
greatest artistic minds of the time. Philibert de ’Orme 
and Lescot, Bullant and Jean Goujon, pass before us. 
We see the building of the Old Louvre, of Ecouen, of 
Anet, and of Chenonceau. The sculptors and painters, 
the carvers of wood and the workers in enamel, were all 
made subservient to the architects. Even Jean Goujon 
the sculptor, Cousin, Fouquet, and the two Clouets, were 
but decorators in the eyes of their contemporaries. In 
all cases the statue was made for the shrine, not the shrine 
for the statue. To quote Mrs. Pattison :— 


“The perfectly legitimate stimulus of decorative motive is 
to be found in nearly all French work of that day. . 


Painters, if not engaged in decorating interiors, were em- - 


ployed in organising city pageants, and painting the neces- 
sary shows and scenes ; sculptors were carried off in the 
train of the architect. . The moments of possible 
escape from this all-pervading tyranny of decorative require- 
ment were rare. . For the most part, looking at the 
work of these men, we are well content that it should have 
been so, as .. . few seem to have been actuated 
by any definite and independent views.” 

One of the notable exceptions to this rule was Duvet, 
goldsmith and engraver on metal, who died in 1570. Of 
him she says :— 


“ His work exists in and for itself ; it isthe artistic form of 
artistic thought free from any embarrassment of extraneous 
meaning or purpose, and finds its only adequate expression 
in the chosen forms of symbol and colour.” 


A chapter is devoted to the rise of ornament in furni- 
ture, and another to Léonard Limousin and Limoges 
enamels. But it is to the last chapter of all that we must 
look for an account of the greatest and most original 
figure of the French Renaissance—the sturdy old Hugue- 
not Bernard Palissy. The story of his almost incredible 
trials and hardships is told again, and one marvels once 
more at the indomitable perseverance and dogged energy 
which finally overcame all obstacles and achieved success. 
Palissy had a right to the title of genius if for no other 
reason, indeed, than that genius “means an infinite 
capacity for taking pains ;” but the result of his labours 
gives him a place for all ages among the great artists of 
the world. ; 

Mrs. Pattison’s accurate and cultivated perceptions 
have enabled her to discern shades of character not only 
in the men of whom she treats, but in the very produc- 
tions of their genius. What can be more happily put 
than her description of the Henri II. ware, and its dis- 
tinctive characteristics as opposed to Palissy’s pottery :— 

“ Precious as it is, in giving back to us the exact accent of 
courtly fashion, the faience Henry II. stands alone. It 
perished in perfection . no impoverished and dege- 
nerate repetitions exist to parody the supreme excellence of 
the Royal ware. The work of Palissy shows as strong an 
imprint of personal character, but it is character of another 

er, and its expression is modified by a great difference of 
purpose. Every line of the faience Henri II. is adjusted for 
the sole contentment of the one by whom it was designed. 
Palissy addressed himself to the public, and this alone suf- 


. ficed to qualify in some measure his obstinate and uncom- 
promising independence.” 


It would be only too easy to multiply extracts from 
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these delightful volumes ; we would, however, recommend 
that they should be read in their entirety to be appreciated 
as they deserve. Mrs. Pattison has, to our thinking, 
exactly seized the salient points of French character, as 
embodied in the nation and expressed in its art. There 
is a stamp of individuality on all a French artist produces : 
“ His hand always obeys a national instinct for order, for 
balance, for completeness ; and his eye prefers—in obe- 
dience to a national predilection—the most refined 
harmonies of colour.” Yet the supreme feeling of the 
South—the enthusiasm and the poetry which will some- 
times sacrifice mere beauty to intensity of expression— 
are wanting in French art. Beautiful as are her castles, 
grand as are her monuments, France has not yet produced 
a Leonardo, a Michael Angelo, nor a Titian. Yet now, 
in her second awakening, there is hope. The poets, 
painters, and architects that have arisen in this century 
will perhaps leave on their age and country as indelible 
a trace of their presence as the great men who have 
bequeathed to us the glories of the Louvre and the 
beauties of Chambord and Chenonceau. 

The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by excellent 
illustrations on steel, but their absence would not. dimi- 
nish its charm. It would be too much to hope for many 
volumes like these, but happy the literary year that is 
inaugurated by such a work ! 


A TRAGEDY WITH A VENGEANCE.* 

HERE is in English criticism, especially as repre- 
sented in certain familiar journals of opinion, 

a depth of inadequacy which it is difficulf to fathom. 
The insanity with which praise is lavished, in the cases of 
particular authors who are in personal favour, is only to 
be equalled by the brutality with which blame is given, in 
the cases of other authors with whom the critics are not 
(journalistically speaking) on terms. We regret to have 
to say it, but much current criticism is zof to be explained 
on the mere ground of incapacity ; some more occult and 
wickeder influence must really be at work from time to 
time. The Fortnightly Review, a publication in many 
respects of considerable talent, has set the fashion of 
reckless panegyric, and other smaller organs have set the 
fashion of reckless obloquy: the judgment in all such 
cases being referable, obviously or ultimately, to motives 
of private affection or public malice. Only in the case of an 
anonymous work, where the authorship is unsuspected, 
would there seem much chance of a sane and fair state- 
ment of opinion. If we are to judge, however, from the 
happy fate of the tragedy now before us, even anonymity 
may be a mere blind for the dark workings of journalistic 
nepotism. This tragedy has been lavishly praised. Three 
at least of our leading journals have commended its 
dramatic power, its characterisation, and its blank verse. 
People have written about it seriously as a contribution to 
literature, and the author has been hailed as a dramatist 
of undoubted pretensions. Now let ‘us premise, to save 
all misconception, that we know nothing of the author ; 
that we have not the remotest suspicion who he is; that 
we cannot pretend to say, except from internal evidence, 
that he belongs to the male sex at all. All we are certain of 
is that he has written, on as good a subject as the history 


of events affords, about as bad a play as the history 


of literature can chronicle. And we do not believe this 
to be a case on which any two unprejudiced people, with 
a knowledge or even a smattering of poetry, would be 
likely to disagree. About such dramas as those recently 


* Brian Boru. A Tragedy. ByJ.T. B. London: Longmans, 
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written by the Laureate there may be a difference of 
opinion; some welcoming with devotional enthusiasm 
their undoubted strength of characterisation and their 
minor merits of verbal felicity and music, others rejecting 
them altogether or classing them at best among passable 
specimens of the minor drama. But about “Brian Boru,” 
with its blatant rhetoric, its dreary echoes of Cumberland’s 
British Theatre at its worst, and its hopelessly wretched 
literary style, there can surely be no difference at all. Its 
one merit, as it seems to us, is a pretty straightforward 
story and a certain feeble nobility in the leading character. 
All of it is inadequate, most of it is silly. That it should 
have been eagerly and loudly praised is, as we began by 
saying, a literary phenomenon ; and it is on that account, 
not on account of its actual merits, that we take pains 
to review it at some length. 

The play opens with a scene between Ethnie, a Danish 
girl, and O'Neill, her Irish adopted father, who explain 
conversationally that Ireland lies in the dust, over-ridden 
by the Danes, who, 


“Like hungry wolves, with appetites remorseless, 
‘From bleak surroundings of their flinty soils 
Troop here to fatten.” 


Entering to them, Macha, a chieftain, explains that the 
Irish kings have met in council and mean fighting, and 
that Brian Boru, brother to the king of Munster, is “cap- 
tain of the war.” The chiefs enter, and, in a scene of 
painful feebleness, rally round Brian. He addresses 
them in a manner which has been sarcastically called 
“ Shaksperean ”— 


* Friends and dear countrymen, the night is past, 
And Hope’s fair dawn is flushing Ireland’s sky ; 
Already its first beams like heralds stand 
On mountain tops, and usher in the day.” 


The chiefs troop off together, but incidently there is some 
billing and cooing between the girl Ethnie and Murtough, 
the son of Brian. In Scene II. we are introduced to 
Kormloda, a sort of invertebrate Clytemnestra or inarti- 
culate Lady Macbeth, who, as Brian’s wife, is very am- 
bitious to be a Queen. With this end in view she urges 
on her own son, Tiege, to the deed of murdering the 
King of Munster. Tiege, with the assistance of Connor, 
‘‘ 4 servant,” carries out the murder; but before it takes 
place, Ethnie, who overhears Tiege and Connor arranging 
it together, warns Brian Boru. The noble-minded Brian 
is eager to save his brother, but worked upon by his wife, 
who tells him that the deed will bring blessing to Ireland, 
not to speak of a crown to himself, neglects to interfere. 
In the second act there is a good situation, where Glen- 
mora, wife of the murdered King, makes Brian swear on 
the dead body to hunt down the assassins. 


“T do not ask your tears, but your sharp sword. 
Swear me this solemn oath ; or it would seem 
That you must be the murderer, or at dest 
A vile accessory. 

[BRIAN Zs foo agitated to speak.” 


So he swears, innocently believing that Maolma, a chief- 
tain, is the murderer. Meantime, however, more glory 
comes to him, Malachy, King of Ireland, ceding him his 
crown. Act III. ends with his coronation. 

While these things have been going on, the girl Ethnie, 
finding her life threatened by the Queen, has hidden her- 
self away ; and at the beginning of Act IV. she turns up as 
"a veiled maiden” who goes “clad in white” through 
all the land in pilgrimage. Coming veiled to ‘ Cartha’s 
shrine,” near which some very insipid peasantry are wait- 
ing, she meets Murtough again, and renews her vows. 
In the next scene Connor, the real murderer of the King 
of Munster, dies, confessing his guilt to Brian, and impli- 
cating Kormloda the Queen. Brian rushes to the guilty 
woman. | 


“Turn, woman! Let me see the devil’s mark... _ 
Upon your forehead, like the brand of Cain !” 


He shrieks, to which she remonstrates, in terms common 
to the minor drama— 

“What means this strange distempered speech, my lord ?” 
Fiercely upbraided, she accuses Brian of having shared 
her complicity, and repeats her accusation before the 
assembled chiefs. This brings us rapidly to the last act, 
in which Kormloda rushes to the Danes and joins their 
army, and which ends with “An Open Space near the 
Field of Battle,” where Brian is killed by a Sea-King, 
He dies, but before he dies he has to prophesy—-what ? 
No less an event than the marriage of his Royal Highness 
the present Prince of Wales ! 


“In the fair times to come, a noble Prince, 
Heir to the throne of all these western isles, 
Shall win a Danish maiden for his bride. . . 
And with a mighty welcome she shall come ; . 
And as her feet,” &c. 


But really we cannot finish the quotation. The writer 
who could wind up a play of the barbaric period with 
such a piece of utter claptrap, drums himself, at a blow, 
out of all the company of poets. 3 

But the whole thing is bad and false. The figures are 
not merely Skelt’s characters, a penny a sheet plain and 
twopence a sheet coloured ; they are the very tawdriest 
of even these. The play is full of the oldest and dreariest 
mannerisms, and on every page we find such expressions 
as “ Perdition!” “ Unmannerly youth!” ‘ Temptress, 
begone!” “Are you alone?” “Hark, a footstep!” 
* Unhappy man!” “ Accursed steel!” “ Rebellious 
vassal!” ‘* Base malefactor!” ‘Hell hound, avaunt!” 
and all the other jargon of the booths. So far from 
being barbaric and wild, the characters are tinsel itself. 
Brian Boru talks about “ the great Supernal,” and is con- 
stantly vowing that “fiends will have his soul.” Anything 
possessing less power and less verisimilitude it is impos- 
sible to conceive. From beginning to end there is not 
one passage, scarcely one metaphor, that is not utterly 
unsuitable and commonplace. To understand the entire 
inadequacy of the drama one must read it carefully 
through. How it came to be praised is, as we said at 
the outset, one of those occult mysteries which only the 
initiated can explain, for surely its shortcomings* must 
be apparent to even the poorest and most feeble critical 
capacity. If the critics were not so seriously mis- 
leading, we should fancy they had been having a good 
joke. 


TRAVELS TO THE LOB NOR.* 


N the summer of 1876 the Turkestan Governman, 
I being desirous of learning the actual state of affairs 
in Yakoob Beg’s dominions, determined upon despatching 
a “scientific” expedition to Lake Lob Nor, which was 
situate a short distance beyond the Emir’s camp, and not 
far from where the Chinese were believed to be collecting 
in force. The leader selected was a staff officer named 
Prejevalsky} who had recently signalized himself by ex 
ploring Mongolia, and who had just set out afresh on a 
“ scientific” journey to Thibet. On his return a twelve- 
month later, the traveller furnished General Kaufmann 
with complete data of the Kashgarian forces, elaborate 
march routes to Lob Nor, and a mass of other interesting 
information ; all of which, we perceive, is omitted from 
the volume before us. The “husks” of his adventures 
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appeared after a while in the Russian official journals, 
and we notice with regret that the narrative rendered so 
carefully by Mr. Morgan into English is of scarcely 
ampler form. Indeed, of the three hundred “pages of 
which the work consists, only one hundred are from the 
pen of the traveller himself, the remainder being foreign 
matter inserted to swell the narrative from its original 
pamphlet size to the proportions of a volume. In a 
“preface” Mr. Delmar Morgan introduces Colonel Pre- 
jevalsky ; in an “ introduction” Sir T. Douglas Forsyth 
makes us acquainted with Kashgaria; and, after the 
Russian traveller has trotted on and off the stage, we are 
treated by the translator to a series of articles on Central 
Asian Lakes and a branch of the “ Old Believers.” | Mr. 
Morgan apologises for the briefness of Prejevalsky’s nar- 
rative, on the grounds that the traveller last autumn was 
suffering from ill-health ; but he omits to mention that 
he had sufficient strength to give a series of public 
lectures at St. Petersburg about the same time, and that 
when the preface was written he was preparing to under- 
take a fresh journey to Kashgaria. Asa pamphlet, the 
narrative might have been a success, but as a book it isa 
meagre and unsatisfactory performance, unworthy to hold 
place side by side with the sparkling pages of Vambery’s 
Travels, or the elaborate descriptions of Central Asian 
life by Mr. Eugene Schuyler. 

Colonel Prejevalsky set out from Kulja in the month 
of July. The region he traversed was one of great fer- 
tility, and fully bore out the Oozbeg proverb that “ Kulja 
is the Eden of Asia.” The Russian slopes of the Tian 
Shan he found clothed with whole forests of apple and 
apricot trees, interspersed with delightful glades rich with 
flowers of every hue, and provided with a dark back- 
ground of pine and fir. On descending into the Kash- 
garian valley of Yulduz, the traveller encountered sport 
in profusion—bears, wolves, deer, wild sheep, wild 
camels, and water-fowl beyond computation. But the 
Colonel, though he used his rifle to enrich his scientific 
collections, was no sportsman in the proper sense of the 
term, and the information he gives on the subject is just 
sufficient to whet the desire for more. The fear inspired 
by the Russians in Central Asia is curiously illustrated 
by the conduct of the Yulduz villagers, who forsook their 
houses on the Colonel’s approach, and fled to Korla. 
Here the expedition was met by Zaman Beg, who had 
been appointed as attaché to the explorers by Yakoob 
Beg, and whom the author roundly charges with having 
acted as an obstacle and spy. It is interesting to note 
that the same Zaman Beg, after the overthrow of the 
Mussulman power, took refuge in Turkestan, where he 
entered the Russian service. Last summer he accom- 
panied General Stolietoff’s Mission to Cabul as inter- 
preter—a sure evidence that either General Kaufmann 
was short of expert linguists, or that Zaman Beg was a 
more trustworthy individual than Prejevalsky paints him 
to be. The readiness of Russia to make use, as the 
mouthpiece of the most important Asiatic Embassy of 
our times, of a man who only a twelvemonth previously 
had been a bitter foe to the White Czar, is a striking 
fact for the politician. 

The Emir of Kashgaria knew well enough that the 
stranger had come to spy the nakedness of the land, 
and it is not surprising to learn, therefore, that the 
guides placed by his orders at Prejevalsky’s disposal 
did their best to thwart him in his advance. But the 
traveller had been prepared for the covert opposition of 
Yakoob Beg, and he therefore resolutely pushed on and 
surveyed the eastern extremity of the Lake Lob Nor, 
and a small extent of country beyond. His description 
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‘of the Lob Nortsim—a race of fish-eating sa’ 

tutes ithe” most’ interesting’ Patt” of hie’ tanvative; :and 
makes one hanker for the fuller account of the people 
that will probably be given to the world by Count 
Széchenyi, a Hungarian noble, who has just set out for 
the Lob Nor from Pekin. After staying two months on 
the shores of the lake the expedition turned back home. 
At Korla the Colonel had an interview with Yakoob Beg, 
which acquires a melancholy importance from the circum- 
stance that he was the last European who saw the Emir 
alive. A few months later the Emir was murdered by 
Khakim Khan Tura, whose recent unsuccessful invasion 
of Kashgaria is within the recollection of our readers. 
Colonel Prejevalsky dismisses his account of the inter- 
view in a dozen lines, and then, hastily enumerating in 
a few pages the hardships that accompanied him to the 
frontier, closes his narrative. 

To the general reader the Travels to Lob Nor will not 
prove an interesting performance, and to those persons 
who wish to gain an insight into the border region of 
Kulja and Kashgaria we cannot offer better advice than 
to counsel them to abandon the Colonel’s narrative for 
the clearer and more elaborate description of the country 
given by Mr. Boulger in his recent “ Life of Yakoob 
Beg.” ‘To the geographer the volume naturally fills in a 
small gap that had long remained open in Central Asian 
travel, and he will best appreciate the controversy between 
Colonel Prejevalsky and Baron Richthoffen, whether the 
former really discovered the veritable Lob Nor, or 
whether, after all, he only stumbled across, as the German 
savant asserts, a smaller and less important Chinese lake. 
But even he, though grateful, will admit that if, as 
Russophiles say, the Czar encourages sincerely the 
numerous “ scientific ” explorations in Central Asia, he 
at least takes good care that the more valuable results 
shall remain ferdu in General Kaufmann’s portfolio, while 
Europe is contemptuously supplied with the husks. 


MY EXPERIENCES IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM.* 


F the reader accepts all “A Sane Patient’s” statements, 
arguments, and deductions in a hearty and generous 
spirit, he will confess to himself probably not only “ it’s 
a mad world, my masters,” but also the startling fact that 
all human beings are insane save only those who are 
occasionally incarcerated in private lunatic asylums. 
But even the closest and most devoted student of the 
volume in question will be puzzled to follow the writer’s 
line of thought. That he vehemently protests himself to 
be sane is clear enough ; that he wages futile war against 
the system of private establishments, and that he accuses 
the keepers of brutality and gross negligence, are equally 
apparent. But his reasons why he assumes himself to 
have been free from insanity are anything but lucid. He 
freely confesses that, before the incarceration, he suffered 
from hypochondria, which he explains as temporary 
exhaustion of the brain; he allows that he contemplated 
suicide, and that he broke a rib on one occasion. after 
flinging himself down a flight of stairs. His companions 
at the asylum assumed in his eyes the semblance of 
animals, and he was fairly puzzled as to his own identity. 
Without wishing to prejudice the reader one way or an- 
other as to the Sane Patient’s illness, we may, however, 
ask—and we do not expect an immediate answer even 
from the highest medical authorities—where does hypo- 
chondria end and insanity begin? 
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The Sane Patient does not wish his book to be regarded 
as an onslaught against the medical men engaged in 
lunacy practice. He wishes it to be an attack on “a 
crying national sin and those who favour it.” What the 
_ mational sin is, the writer does not clearly specify. He 
may refer to the brutal warders, or to the gentlemen who 
act as Commissioners, or to the miseries incidental to 
private asylums, Of the outrages complained of, two 
only are conspicuous. On one occasion the Sane Patient 
was gagged with such violence that the blood ran from 
his mouth, and there was a warder attached to a private 
asylum in the North of England who “had a peculiar 
aptitude,” when the Sane Patient was “lying Ae/pless in 
bed,” for “ jumping on his breastbone and half throttling ” 
him. If these facts be true, and we have every wish to 
credit the patient, the medical gentleman who keeps the 
asylum should hold an investigation. On one important 
item of the crying national sin the author writes thus :— 
“The Commissioners I saw once during my second con- 
finement. They came down, like a wolf on the fold, 
unexpected. Their approach is, I believe, always con- 
-cealed from the patients for fear of upsetting their minds. 
‘They came with return tickets from town, good for one 
day. ‘They made a sudden incursion into my rom—two 
or three, I forget which, but one was a short, lame gentle- 
man who asked questions: Was I comfortable? Had I 
headaches ?—(well, I had that day from the paint)—and 
did I hear voices? My chair covers were being removed 
at the time, and I had no space to think, much less to 
speak. Twice in the day afterwards I begged of the 
warder to be allowed to see them again, but neither them 
-nor doctor did I see. I say that I was never mad; and 
“there -is not an honest reader of this story who will not 
believe me.” 

The account which the Sane Patient gives of the means 
by which he was condemned to “a life in life worse than 
any conceivable form of death” is hardly satisfactory. 
Probably he was too acutely afflicted with temporary ex- 
haustion of the brain to remember what exactly took 
place ; at all events his personal description is vague in 
the extreme. He accuses one of the medical men who 
signed the certificate of having pronounced him 
“ abundantly sane,” but the interference of a relative of 
the patient induced him (the doctor) to sanction a 
removal to an asylum. ‘This accusation is a grave one, 
but as no name is mentioned, damage to professional 
reputation is remote. ‘The miseries of the asylum con- 
sisted in the companionship of lunatics and the indifference 
and roughness of the warders. There was plenty of 
amusement: cricket, lawn-tennis, cards, professional 
entertainers, carriages in which to drive about the country, 
little evening parties with whist and music, and a pack of 
harriers to follow across country in the winter; but the 
Sane Patient would none of them. He lived as it were in 
himself, and the monotony of his existence was occasion- 
ally varied by the vagaries of his fellow sufferers, It is 
pleasant to know, however, that at the present time our 
author has completely recovered from his illness, and that 
in all probability the public will be treated to fresh work 
on a pleasanter subject. 

On the question of the “crying national sin,” the 
writer suggests no new scheme; he only asserts that 
‘the system is radically wrong.” In theory, perhaps, he 
is right. It is undesirable that lunatic asylums should be 
maintained for the profit of an individual who loses 
money when a patient is discharged as cured. Yet, on 
the other hand, there are so many admirably-conducted 
asylums that the Commissioners have never recommended 
Government to abolish private establishments. It is cer- 
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tainly desirable that the Commissioners should ake 
more frequent visits, and this can only be accomplished 
by an increase of Commissioners. Patients, too, should 
have eaSier methods of communication with the Com- 
missioners than existing arrangements allow, and the 
number of official visitors who examine patients at a 
time might judiciously be increased from two to three. 
‘These reforms would entail an expense to the country: of 
at least £12,000 a year. As regards any change in the law 
respecting the means by which a person may be confined 
in a lunatic asylum, the highest authorities differ. Medical 
men are loth to sign a certificate. It is within our know- 
ledge that six eminent doctors refused in turn to’ certify 
as to the insanity of a person whose brain balance was 
uncertain, but who is now in fact a raving lunatic. 
Great responsibility attaches to a signature on such a 
document, and no wonder physicians are diffident. ‘If, 
then, there is difficulty in procuring two signatures, why 
hamper the law with additional obstruction in requiring 
three? From a Sane Patient’s remarks little profit is to 
be gathered. He may have been subjected to violence, 
and the remedy is in his own hands ; but his book is not 
likely to cause the Legislature to interfere with existing 
regulations. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


HE rapid development of education, which has taken 

place of late years, has generated in connection with 
it a new field of literature, which threatens every year to 
become more extensive. The two. volumes now before 
us purport to give an account of our schools and colleges, 
with particulars of all educational societies. . The Edu- 
cational Year-Book is primarily intended as a guide 
to those who wish to know “ how and where to educate 
their children.” It is divided into parts, one of which 
deals with primary education, and contains reports of 
Committees of Council, &c. ; whilst another part is sup- 
posed to give detailed and accurate information with 
respect to the various schools, colleges, and other insti- 
tutions devoted to secondary education. A third part is 
occupied with the Universities, local examinations, and 
“ Female Colleges.” 

A careful examination of the contents of this work 
brings to light very many deficiencies in its compilation, 
which, it is needless to remark, detract considerably from 
its value. In fact, the worth of such a book depends 
entirely on its accuracy and completeness. The infor- 
mation supplied under the head of the several schools, 
which was, no doubt, in each case, furnished by the prin- 
cipals themselves, is sufficiently accurate. But what 
chiefly calls for remark is the want of method in the ar- 
rangement of the work, and the absence of any guiding 
principle in its compilation. Of several important schools 
we find no mention whatever ; and whilst a separate sec- 
tion is set apart for “Female Colleges,” we find girls’ 
schools and ladies’ colleges occasionally intruding into 
the division of the book supposed to be occupied by 
male institutions. ‘The strange ignorance of the compiler 
of this book about female education is strikingly illustrated 
by a general statement which occurs on page 336, and 
which was intended by the generality of the expression 
to cover the want of knowledge which unfortunately 
it discloses. ‘The reader, we fear, will gather very little 
useful information from the announcement that “ the 
Ladies’ Educational Associations within reach of the 
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Universities are largely helped by the co-operation of. the 
Professors and other teachers.” It is possible that the 
author may have heard that such an Association once 
existed in connection with University College, London, 
although he does not seem to be aware that it exists no 
‘more. Of girls’ schools the information is most scanty 
and incomplete ; and we would suggest to the publishers 
that. this portion of the work should be re-written 
entirely if.a new “ Educational Year-Book ” is to appear 
in 1880. 

Contrasting very favourably with this work, both as 
segards arrangement and extent of information, under 
ach separate head, is “Our Schools and Colleges,” by 
Captain Carteret-Bisson. Concerning the requirements 
for the various examinations at the different Univer- 
Sities, the courses of lectures at the several colleges, 
and the. curricula of our schools, the book before us 
supplies trustworthy and well-arranged information.. The 
several theological colleges, the schools belonging to 
different reli: cus denominations, the technical schools 
for the various professions, and even the special methods 
of instruction for the deaf and dumb, find a place in 
this work. Those who take an interest in the several 
‘Movements now on foot for improving the position of 
teachers will find this work of great service as containing 
some account of the conferences of Head-Masters, the 
labours of the College of Preceptors, and the transac- 
tions of the Education Society. The index at the end 
of the work, which occupies sixty pages, has been com- 
piled with considerable care, and increases very greatly 
‘the value of this useful work. As the very best guide yet 
published to schools, colleges, and universities, to pro- 
fessional examinations, and to educational life generally, 
this volume may confidently be recommended. 





THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


HE importance of most of the articles in the Nineteenth 
Century increases in every successive month, so that 

the task of summarising its contents, which was always dif- 
ficult, has now become well-nigh impossible. Nothing less 
than a notice extending over three or four columns would do 
justice to Mr. Hyndman’s polemical article on “The Bank- 
ruptcy of India,” which bristles with statistics and innumer- 
able facts in support of his despondent view of the finances 
of our great dependency. In the “ Epithets of Movement in 
Homer,” Mr. Gladstone discourses learnedly on the simple 
and complex meanings of ten Greek words. Assuming 
even that the investigation, as the author maintains, “ ac- 
quires an additional interest from the light which it casts on 
the delicate, exact, and subtle organisation of the poet’s 
mental faculties,” we may yet take leave to doubt, not only the 
logical process by which the real signification of dxdés, rays, 
Sess, and other adjectives are obtained, but still more the 
grounds on which the reasoning is based. Figures, as has 
so often been stated; can be made to prove anything. So, it 
appears, can quotations, aptly chosen. And those selected 
by Mr. Gladstone to show the meaning of 300s would, we 
think, prove as conclusively that its proper translation is 
stout as that its rendering is vehement or sweeping. No 
doubt Sos is not stout, but swift ; yet an impartial person 
ignorant of Greek would, we think, after carefully weighing 
the eminent author’s arguments, be as much inclined to the 
former translation as to the latter. Mr. Gladstone neglects, 
in fact, some simple etymological and linguistic arguments 
in order to involve himself in a labyrinth of poetic subtleties, 
and assumes throughout that the author or authors of the 
Homeric poems never committed any of the weaknesses to 
which all poets since their time have been subject—such as 
using the same word in ‘several different senses, or in mis- 
placing an epithet. Professor Clifford’s interesting paper on 
“The Universal Statements of Arithmetic,” will be scarcely 
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intelligible to the majority of readers, not only because its 
reasoning isdeep and somewhat obscure, but because the two 
preceding articles, to which it refers more than once, and of 
which it is the natural conclusion, appeared some time ago 
in another periodical. Lord Blachford contributes a short but” 
picturesque and powerful sketch of the origin of the Zulu 
War, which he attributes entirely to Sir Bartle Frere, exo- 
nerating both the present and the former Government from 
all blame. A curious and suggestive paper by Capt. Galton 
on psychometric facts is well worth reading, although the 
study it suggests—a scientific form of “running after one’s 
thoughts ”—is hardly, we think, likely to achieve any prac- 
tical purpose, and may possibly only further encourage that 
habit of introspective subjectivity which German philosophy 
tends to develop to a morbid extent. 

The first article in the Fortnighily Review, by the Editor, 
is dealt with in another column. Mr. Leonard Courtney 
contributes an eminently philosophical, if rather startling, 
paper, entitled “ A Fair Day’s Wages for a Fair Day’s Work,” 
which was originally addressed to a working-class audience 
at Plymouth, and we trust did something towards clearing up 
the fallacies which are at the bottom of so many strikes. 
Hardly a better proof could be adduced for the admirable 
qualities of the late John Stuart Mill's “ Chapters on Social- 
ism” than the fact that many of the readers of the portion 
which appeared in the January number of the Fortnightly 
were inclined to believe in his entire sympathy with the 
Socialist theories he described so clearly. The short paper 
in this month’s issue is devoted to exposing the fallacies of 
the most important of these doctrines ; and on the subject of 
the alleged increase of pressure of population on means of 
subsistence, and on the effects of competition, it is difficult to 
imagine a more masterly summary of the arguments on both 
sides. 

In Fraser's we have a pleasantly written sketch of the 
island of Mauritius, its past history and present condition, 
which seems to justify the well-known definition of the island 
as “an English colony where old French law is administered 
by Scotch lawyers.” The article. forms an amusing com- 


panion to the description given in last month’s number of 


the sister isle of Bourbon, “ the land of lotus eaters.” Of 


the literary articles, an acute but not unfriendly criticism of 


the late Walter Bagehot will, we imagine, prove most inte- 
resting. But we must not omit a short notice of a poet, 
Haynes Bayly, who, although his songs are in everybody’s 
mouth, is almost forgotten ; and a longer disquisition on our 
old friend White, of Selborne. A plea for “ Technical training 
for girls” deserves attention, when we consider that fully 
one-half of the adult female population of Great Britain must 
work for their living. In a rather heavy article Mr. Arthur 
Arnold advocates compulsory registration of title. 

The leader in Macmillan’s discusses the Afghan question 
in a broader and more historical way than we have been 
accustomed to lately. Avoiding side issues, the writer boldly 
deals with the main question underlying the whole contro- 
“ Where are England and Russia to meet in Central 
Asia?” He thinks that Afghanistan ought to be gradually 
annexed to our Indian Empire, and looks on it as a matter 
of certainty that England will advance to the Oxus. Greece, 
ancient and modern, occupies a good deal of space in three 


articles by Messrs, Freeman, Paley, and Professor Jebb 


respectively. The literary contributions, ié., “Five New 
Anecdotes of Charles Lamb,” “ Burns’s Unpublished Com- 
monplace Book,” and “ Notes on Shelley’s Birthplace,” are 
tantalising in their headings, but rather disappointing. The 
second part of Mr. Wilson’s argument against reciprocity, 
which ought to be conclusive, winds up the number. 

The Contemporary Review brings a very olla podrida of 
articles. The most notable are on “ Self-government in 
Towns,” by Mr. Picton, in which the writer examines the 
working of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, and expresses 
a fear that the blessings of local government are being 
gradually extinguished by the growing tendency to centralisa- 
tion. Then come two valuable contributions on the great 
revived controversy between the Humanists and Realists by 
Professors Blackie and Bonamy Price. _The former urges a 
radical reform in the method of teaching the classical 
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languages, by which alone he thinks their study can be pre- 


served amid the strenuous exigencies of modern life; and the | 


latter furnishes an appreciative criticism of the value of a 
classical education, which, coming as it does from a professor 
of the so-called dismal science, makes the testimony all the 
more valuable, . 

The chief feature of the Cornhil/, apart from “ Mademoi- 
selle de Mersac ” and Mrs. Oliphant’s serial, is a charming 
article on Godwin and Shelley, in which the writer shows the 
metaphysical affinity of the poet and the philosopher—the 
author of “ Queen Mab ” and of “ Political Justice.” “The 
Adventures of an English Christian Name” treats an inter- 
esting philological and historical problem in a learned, yet 
lively and popular manner. The concluding part of the 
striking study of Antinous bears the signature of Mr. J. 
Addington Symonds. 

Agreeing as we do with the late Mr. Motley that “ Give 
us the luxuries of life and we will manage to dispense 
with the necessaries,” the essay on “The Inconveniences 
of a Limited Income” in London Society seems rather 
superfluous. The best thing seems to us to be an article 
on “Social Ambition,” in which a modern snob of a 
not unusual type is drawn from the life. “The Missing 
Deed,” a story of Chancery Lane, promises to be interesting. 
The new instalments of “ Fortunes made in Business” con- 
sists of a biography of the firm of “Copestake, Hughes, 
Crampton, and Co.,” of which Mr. Smiles’ hero, the late 
Mr. George Moore, was a partner, and an account of the 
rise of the fortunes of Baron Liebig, of Reichenberg, the 
“King of Bohemian Industry.” As regards the latter, we 
remember an anecdote which the writer was not likely to 
find in the German panegyric on which his article is mainly 
based, to the effect that Baron Liebig laid the foundation of 
his fortunes by smuggling, z.e., bribing the Customs officers 
on the Saxo-Bohemian frontier and selling the goods of 
Chemnitz duty free, as his own produce. Those who know 
what the corruptibility of Austrian officials is even now will 
not think the story impossible. 

Besides two powerful serials from the pens of Messrs. 
.M‘Carthy and Charles Gibbon, Be/gravia for this month has 
the two leading American humourists, Bret Harte and. Mark 
Twain, for contributors. The former writes in verse a 
“ Legend of Cologne,” and the latter an amusing imaginary 
sketch of the great revolution in Pitcairn Island. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. Arthur Arnold boldly 
advocates free trade in land as a necessary part and parcel 
of Cobden’s gospel ; and the Apostle of Hygiene, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, has the first instalment of a thoughtful paper on 
“ Health and Recreation.” In Sylvanus Urban’s Table-talk 
is to be found a Caledonian letter, which affords the most 
delicious exemplification of Sidney Smith’s saying concerning 
Scotchmen and jokes we have met with for some time. That 
alone is worth a shilling. 

In the University Magazine Mr. Conder compares three 
ideals of human excellence—viz., that according to the 
Mishna, that set forth in the Constitutions of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, and that given in the ethics of Aristotle. The con- 
temporary portrait is an excellent photograph, with appre- 
ciative text, of Robert Browning. 

The Theatre, with much agreeable gossip on matters 
appertaining to the stage, gives two excellent likenesses of 
Miss Wallis and Mr. Warner. Mr. Marshall on the in- 
fluence of Society upon the stage will be read with interest, 
and Mr. Charles Dickens has some sound common sense on 
the Magistrates and the Music-Halls, which it were well the 
wise men of Middlesex should read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest. 

Tinsley's Magazine is full of trifles light as air. In 
Cassell’s Family Magazine there is the usual supply of 
sound, healthy middle-class literature, enlivened by excel- 
lent illustrations. We have received Blackwood, Temtle 
Bar, Good Words, The Argosy, Golden Hours, The Sunday 
Magazine, All the Year Round, The Ladies’ Edinburgh 
Magazine, and the St. Nicholas, but considerations of space 
preclude any further notice. 


HEALTH, Comfort, and Economy promoted by CHAPPUIS’ 
REFLEcToRS.—69, Fleet Street.—[apvrT,] 


FRENCH LITERATURE DURING THE PAST 
i. alt MONTH. ving 

y feeiy most sensational work which has appeared in Paris 

is, of course, Victor Hugo’s poem, “ La Pitié Supréme.” 
It excites the most enthusiastic feelings of admiration among 
one set of critics, while it is systematically abused by another. 
We are promised no less than three new works from the pen 
of the veteran poet—“L’art d’étre Grand-pére,” “La Légende 
des Siécles” (new series), and “ Paris.” M. Joseph Poullenc 
has published, through the Librairie des Bibliophiles, a new 
translation of Petrarch’s sonnets. 

The month has been rich in historical works. M.Chernel 
has written a History of France during the minority of 
Louis XIV., founded on important and hitherto unpublished 
documents—the correspondence and note-book of Cardinal 
Mazarin. M. Chantelauze has continued his former work on 
Cardinal Retz, which obtained the “ prix Robert,” in “Le 
Cardinal de Retz et ses Missions Diplomatiques & Rome ;” 
while M. Maxime Ducamp, whose splendid volumes on 
Paris seems by no means to have exhausted the subject, 
gives us the second volume of his new series. It is entitled 
‘*Les Convulsions de Paris,” and tells of the mayors, of the 
Central Committee, of the burning of the public buildings, of 
the destruction of the Vendéme Column, and of the street 
fights. It will be recollected that the first volume dealt with 
the Paris prisons during the Commune. “Etudes sur 
’Empire d’Allemagne,” by M. T. Cohen, contains some 
serious essays on the present condition of the German 
Empire. The speeches of MM. Thiers, Ledru-Rollin, and 
Gambetta have also been published, and the first and second 
volumes of M. Louis Blanc’s work, “ Dix ans de l’Histoire 
d’Angleterre.” 

Among the novels only one claims mention—* Madame 
Bécart,” by M. V. Ricouart, a pupil and admirer of M. Zola’s 
realistic school. We are promised a new book by the author 
of “ L’Assommoir,” called “ Nana,” which will be the ninth 
volume of the famous “ Rougon Macquart” series, and “ Les 
Fréres Bendijo ” by Edmond de Goncourt. 

Of theatrical and miscellaneous publications we may 
mention some new volumes of that very comical, if rather 


plain-spoken dramatic author, Labiche; the third series — 


of “ Entr’actes,” by Alexander Dumas the younger, contain- 
ing the author’s oration on his reception into the Académie, 
his celebrated speech on the prizes for virtue, and the preface 
to Gladys’ “ Daphnis and Chloe ;” the eighth number of 
Messrs. Firmin Didot’s great serial “Paris A travers les 
ages ;” the first of M. Ernest Bosc’s “ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture and kindred arts ;” and M. Jacquemin’s “ History of 
Costume,” which has been favourably noticed in several 
English reviews. 

Two important geographical works by Vivien de Saint 
Martin are in course of publication: the “ Atlas Universel,” 
and the “ Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle.” The 
former has been in preparation for upwards of ten years, and 
it will hardly be completed before five years more. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


—— 

W* understand that negotiations are once more in pro- 

gress for the amalgamation of the Royal Academy of 
Music with the National Training School at South Kensington. 
The directors of the latter have forwarded to Tenterden 
Street the draft of a charter under which the proposed 
new college shall be founded, and this document is now 
being considered. It contains several features that the 
Academy officials cannot agree to; but as soon as their 
counter-proposals are prepared, a sub-committee will be 
appointed to meet a deputation from the Training School, and 
another selected from among the gentlemen who met last 
year at Marlborough House. The whole scheme will then be 
discussed prior to its being laid before the conference which 
the Prince of Wales intends shortly to call together. 


THE Marquis Townshend is endeavouring to institute a 
National Theatre and Royal Dramatic Academy, We 
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cannot say that he has a strong com 
that it is only a provisional one. Should he succeed in esta- 


blishing the Academy and Theatre he will deserve the thanles 


of the nation. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillari are about to issue, 
on behalf of the delegates of the Clarendon Press, the first 
part of Prof. Skeat’s “ Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language.” This part, which carries the vocabulary 
down to “enumerate,” will be followed by a second in 
November ; the work will be completed in four parts. 





PROF. FRASER, of Edinburgh, the well-known editor of 
Berkeley, is engaged in preparing for the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press an annotated edition of Locke’s “ Essay on 
the Human Understanding” for the use of students. It is 
curious that this is the first attempt to produce a students’ 
edition of the famous essay. 


WE are informed that “Old and New London,” the produc- 
tion of the late Mr. Walter Thornbury and Mr. Edward 
Walford, will be followed by a similar work on Edinburgh, 
by Mr. James Grant, the Scotch novelist. In this case, as in 
the other, the publishers will be Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 


WE have received the first number of the Panhellenic 
Review, a journal started with the object of advocating the 
interests of the Greek people at the present juncture of affairs. 
Greece is to be the Piedmont of the Balkan peninsula, and 
as a Prince of the House of Savoy now reigns in the Quirinal, 
so King George “ Pasireds rav Eaamwv” is to sit upon the 
throne of Constantine. What is to be done with the Slavs 
who form so large a proportion of the population—when, by 
united effort of Bulgarian and Hellene, the Turk shall have 
been driven out—Mr. Freeman, in his fifteen columns on 
“The Present Position of the Greek Nation,” which forms 
the piece de resistance of the journal, does not tell us. 


PROF. CROOM ROBERTSON is preparing a manual of 
Psychology for Messrs. Macmillan’s series of “ Elementary 
Lessons in Science.” The same firm have in the press a 
work by Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., entitled “A Defence of 
Philosophic Scepticism, being an Essay on the Foundations 
of Belief.” 


WE have received from Messrs. W. H. and L. Collingridge 
2 copy of the City of London Directory for 1879 ; corrected 
up to within a few days of publication. This most useful 
and really interesting compliation is accompanied by an 
excellent map of the City, wherein the different wards are 
distinctly shown. The work is published at the Céty Press 
Office, 128 and 129, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 





THE following new volumes have been arranged for in Mr. 
John Morley’s series of “English Men of Letters,” 
published by Messrs. Macmillan—viz., “Pope,” by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen; “ Landor,” by Prof. Sidney Colvin ; 
“Bentley,” by Prof. R. C. Jebb; “Southey,” by Prof. E. 
Dowden ; and “Wordsworth,” by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, in 
place of Prof. Goldwin Smith, who is to write on “ Cowper.” 


THE literary news from Russia this week is as follows :— 
The novelist Tourganieff has arrived at St. Petersburg from 
abroad. Under the title of “ Echoes from the New World” 
(Otgoloski Novavo Sveta) M. Gillin has published some 
witty sketches of life in North America. A fresh edition has 
appeared of M. Koratchounski’s remarkable work, “ The 
Productive Strength of Russia,” which has been translated 
into the French and German languages. M. Ostrovski, the 
national comedy writer of Russia, has brought out a fresh 
work called “ Bezpreedannitsa,” or “ The Dowerless Bride,” 
a drama in four acts. A less talented playwright, Averkieff, 
has published a comedy entitled “Infallible.” Mr. 
Dostoevsky, a novelist of the Dickens school, has commenced 
in the Rooski Vestnik the first chapters of a work called “ The 
Brothers Karamazoff,” which is being eagerly read by the 
Russian public. A bulky volume of 650 pages has appeared, 
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dealing with the history of the Slavonic race; it is\ termed 
“Southern Slavonism, Turkey, and the Antagonism of the 
European Powers on the Balkan Peninsula.” Mr. Dobroff, who 
has spent five years among the Turkish Slavs, is the author. 


ON Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s Hall, Mr. W.R. S. 
Ralston entertained a numerous and appreciative audience 
with “ Stories to Children of all Ages.” Both the selection of 
the tales and the manner of telling them were excellent. We 
rejoiced to find our own implicit belief in Cinderella, which 
had been so rudely shaken by those who wish to prove that 
her story is a sun-myth, fully confirmed by Mr. Ralston. 
His illustrations of “Survivals,” the two buttons in the small 
of every man’s back, and the way a dog turns round before 
lying down, were as apt as they were universally intelligible. 
There is little to criticise in this excellent lecture, delivered 
as it was for the benefit of the sufferers by the Glasgow 
Bank failure. But we feel called upon to make one remark 
on the story of the “Shaven Spectre,” which Mr. Ralston 
calls Lithuanian. It is a tale familiar throughout the 
lower classes in Italy, and is one of the favourite subjects 
for the “ fairy ” extravanganza or harlequinade which, in the 
popular theatres of Rome and Naples, occupies a place 
similar to that taken in England by pantomimes. If the 
legend comes from Lithuania also, we have here another 
notable example of the simultaneous ap of one 
story in countries thousands of miles apart, and inhabited 
by people of totally different origin. 


AT a meeting of the Victoria (Philosophical) Institute held 
on Monday last, Professor McK. Hughes, F.R.S., delivered 
a lecture upon “ The Antiquity of Man,” in which he analysed 
the nature of the evidence brought forward by others. 


By the death of Mr. James Macdonell, what is humorously 
styled anonymous journalism in London has lost one of its 
ablest representatives. Born in Aberdeen, Mr. Macdonell 
after some provincial experience settled here several years 
ago. He was first engaged on the staff of the Daily 
Telegraph, and was, indeed, what is vulgarly styled the “ pet 
gusher” of the late Mr. Thornton Kemp when that gentle- 
man occupied the post of “senior writer” in Peterborough 
Court. Mr. Macdonell’s warm admirers—and he had many— 
thought that he was occasionally too lyrical, especially when 
he dealt with ecclesiastical and religious questions. But he 
was.a conscientious artist, and his rhetoric if occasionally 
overdone was the genuine outcome of his nature. A short 
time ago Mr. Macdonell accepted an engagement on the 
Times. He was exceptionally although wisely reticent as 
to the articles he wrote for the journals with which he was 
connected ; but it was well known that French politics were 
a specialty with him. Probably no British publicist 
advocated with such enthusiasm “the consolidation of the 
Conservative Republic” as did Mr. Macdonell. He had, 
indeed, made an engagement with the firm of Mullan and 
Son to publish a work on this subject ; but about two years 
ago his health broke down, and he found the exactions of 
his daily labours such that he had to abandon the enterprise. 
Mr. Macdonell was at one time a frequent contributor to the 
columns of the EXAMINER and Sfectator, and to several 
magazines, particularly to the late North British Review 
and Fraser's, Mr. Macdonell was a great favourite in society 
which was congenial to him; he was a brilliant and ready 
conversationalist,and although he belonged to a profession the 
members of which are even yet credited with exceptional 
tendencies towards Bohemianism, the voice of malicious 
gossip was unable to mouth his name ; altogether the jour- 
nalistic profession has by the premature death of Mr. Mac- 
donell, at the poet’s age of thirty-seven, sustained a great loss. 


A PORTRAIT of Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia, the 
future Duchess of Connaught, by the celebrated Angeli, is 
now exhibited in the Berlin Kiinstler Vereine The re- 
semblance is said to be striking. 


A MONUMENT is to be raised to Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Germany’s greatest medizeval poet, whose fame 
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sits skal al conteicien all over the country, until it 
became eclipsed during a troublous period. Through his 
strong anti-Papal lays, this sweet singer of love, who wasavery 
firm patriot, became, as it were, an early forerunner of the 
Reformation. A whole school of minne-sdnger came after him, 
who also attacked the pretensions of Papacy with an audacity 
which would astonish many of those who believe that Luther 
had for the first time used such strong language. Walther’s 
statue is to be erected near Bozen, where his native place is 
supposed to have been. The funds necessary for the 
memorial are not yet fully subscribed. From the list pub- 
lished by the Bozen Committee we see that subscriptions 
have come in from a number of Austrian and German towns, 
among which, however, strangely enough, Berlin shines by 
its absence! It is true, a great many statues have latterly 
been erected in Germany to the heroes of Literature, 
Science, and Politics. But still, it would be extraordinary 
if the present capital of the Empire, which prides itself on 
being the “City and Centre of Intellect,” were to take no 
heed whatever of a monument to be raised in honour of that 
famed bard who thundered already in the twelfth century 
against Vaticanism and the Pope’s claim to universal 
dominion. 


Last Sunday the museum belonging to the Russian 
Imperial Society of Antiquarians,-St. Petersburg, was broken 
into by thieves, and ancient silver coin, the value of the 
metal of which alone was worth 20,000 roubles, was taken 
away. Many of the coins were simply priceless. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Arnold, Matthew.—Mixed Essays. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Bethune.—A Romantic Tragedy. Remin and Co. 

oh Isabel.—Aeci, Arabia, Egypt, and India. A Narrative of Travel. With 

aaneens and 12 Maps. William Mullan and Son. 

Collingridge, W . H. and L.—The City of London Directory for 1879. City 
Press Office, Aldersgate Street. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, —British Cyprus. Chapman and Hall. 

Fredur, Thor.—Sketches from Shady Places. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Goodeve, T. M., M nae Book on the Steam- Engine. and edition. Crosby, 


Lockwood, an 
Gossip, G. H 0 Thsoy of the Chess Openin Alfred W. Inman, printer. 
Hol ; ies, Edmond, G. A.—Poems. and series. *C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
H mes, Emra. —Amabel Vaughan, and other Tales. Lake and Lake, Truro. 
Kerr, Co ee on Castism and Sectism. Edmonston and Co., 


L’ Art. No 2:8. 2nd March, 1879. A Ballue, Editeur. 134, New Bond Street. 
Macphelah, or Lost Lives. By A. G, W. 2 vols. Remington and Co, 
eens Agnes.— Quaker Cousins, 3vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Laren, "Jessie,—In a Rash Moment. 2 vols. Sampson Low and 
O'Conner, T. P., M.A.—Lord Beaconsfield. A Biography. William ‘Mullan 
d Son, London and Belfast. 
Oliphant, Mrs.—Within the Precincts. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Stephen, Leslie. —Hours in a Library. 3rd series. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
The Atelier du Lys.— By the Author of ‘* Mademoiselle Mori.” Longmans. 
ilson, H. Schiitz.—The Tower and the Scaffold. C. Kegan Paul ond Co, 
Wood, | William, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Insanity and the Lunacy Law. J. A. 
urch 
Wee Charles Henry Hamilton, B.D.—Zachariah and his Prophecies. 
(Bampton Lectures in 1878 ) Hodder and Stoughton. 
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[_YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


Box-office open 10 to 5. Carriages at 11. 





SPIERS AND POND'S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 
STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and Suppers from Noon 
e till Midnight (for ies and Gen- 

BUFFET ( (on. from 10 a.m. till tlemen). 

i 


midnight) ight Refreshments. 
Luwcusons served from 12 till 3 a ee copbinne ale. 


The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- ventilation. 
men only after 8 p.m. 


RGYLL ROOMS (late Casing), 7 and 8, Great 

Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW OPEN, free, to the public, asa 

Grand Café end Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Keading Rooms, 

“om. and Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Pratti. Proprietor, 
BIGNELL. 


SPIERS & POND. 





FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 


ROO MS in the best part of the Strand to be LET. Admirably situated 
for Editorial Soon, and ae eye. could be made for Publishing a Weekly 
= Monthly Paper. Address X.Y.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Co, Drury 

House, Drury vant, Strand. 
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OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
3oth pril next, the Senate will proceed to elect 
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LAWS. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 

Law, Principles of Legislation, x00 { Prof. E. C. Clark, LL.D., M.A. 

and International Law - acca. 
Twoin Equity and Real Property 50 Ja G. cy as BAe QE 
Two in Common Law and Law hur Charles, E: BA .C. 

and Principles of Evidence ..f 5° Altred Wills, Esq, ub x Xs 
Two in Constitutional History of Rev. H. B. George, M 

England... .. «2 «5 *5( Edm sak Babee, Woe, M.A. 

MEDICINE. Ww: n, Esq.. MD., 

Two in Medicine .. ee es 50 on ‘dockins Esq. M _ MD. LU DoF R.S. 


Two in Surgery .. * a si Esq., M 


Twoin Anatomy oe ee ** x00 { Prof. Redfern, M.D. 
Two in Physiology ni ia x00 { ah de temetgg t Boe. M D. 


Two in Obstetric Medicine. 754 |; Hall Davis, Bsq., MLD. 


Two in Materia Medica and 34 Prof. E. B. Baxter, M.D. 

Pharmaceutizal Chemistry .. Prof. Sydney Ringer, M.D. 

Two in Forensic Medicine ., 504 41°F. Ferzier, M.D oo eerie 

= Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestations of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March esth. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal applications of any kind 
be made to its individual Members. 5 

University of London, By order of the Senat 

Burlington Gardens, W., WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. 
March 4th, 1879. Registrar. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLARSHIP wilt 


be awarded onthis Foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
a Candidate of sufficient merit presents himself. The next Examination will be 
held at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive days, ix 
November, 1879. 

Candidates ee furnish satisfacto evidence of age, graduation, and other 
points, the particulars of which, as well as copies of the scheme of Examination, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust, and the names 
and addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at University 


Hall, on or before October rst, 1879. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon’ Square, February 18th, 1879. - 


HE MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


326, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Nearly opposite the Polytechnic. 


GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Shareholders are informed that this DEPARTMENT was OPENED for 
BUSINESS on MONDAY, the 17th ult. 
THE LADIES’ DRESS DEPARTMENT 


ast puorecching completion. Due NOTICE will be given of the DAY 
i GPERING 


| MUTUAL DRESS SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


826, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


In consequence of numerous applications for the privilege of 
Goods from this Association (which is limited to Shareholders and 
Families), the Directors have resolved to CONTINUE - Otay SuAESS 
for a short time. By securing Shares with the Bonus Pri es explained 
the Prospectus, Shareholders will ultimately hold their Shares ree of cost. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Goat 41,600,000. Paid up and Invested. £700,00¢. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 2782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss sett ements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary’ 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 
FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS 


_AT REDUCED PRICES, 
Of which only a Limited Number of Copies remain for Sale. 


Reduced from 31s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. net. 


CADORE; or, Titian’s Country. 
ioemee Suse, One of the Authors of “ The Dolomite 2 Sa 
ith Map, Illustrative Drawings, Woodcuts. Large 8vo, cloth. 
: 2 From the aoe gai be the - 
‘ Seldom a more graceful and gg, been memory 
an illustrious man than that which Mr. Gilbert offers in this volume to the 
eatest of Venctien In in iteelf, the scenery of Cadore becomes 
bly so, when we look at it in connection with one of the most famous names 
ee et te or we feel ie elie Ge of oo 
Bevelopment Slcteegontiedae sat ; pestins past of the commen heritage of 





Reduced from 31s. 6d. to 14s. net. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. 


Researches and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, 
or would be interesting to Collectors. Translated from the French of 
ACQUEMART, and Edited by — Bury Patuisgzr. With numerous 


Nustrations. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Reduced from 25s. to 7s. 6d. net. 


The BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS and 


the SALZ KAMMERGUT. Profusely Illustrated by yn W. Diez, 
A. Von Ramberg, K. Raup, J. G. Heffen, and others. ith an Account 
of the Habits and Manners of the Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of 
these Districts. Super-royal 4to, cloth gilt. 


Reduced from £3 3s. to 31s. 6d. net. 


INDIA and ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 


Travels in Central India, and in the ear one oe a and Bengal. 
By Louis Rovsse.et. Carefully Revised and od by Lie ee 
Colonel C. Buck.z, and containing 316 Tisreocaasa” = 6 


cloth gilt. 
Reduced from 42s. to 21s. net. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. 


Introduction by W. W. Story, author of ‘“‘ Roba di Roma.” New Edition, 
beautifully illustrated with 346 large Engravings on Wood by the most 
celebrated French Artists, a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, cloth. 


Reduced from 66s. to £1 5s. 


The ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM. 


48 large Photo-Prints from Works of Art in the Exhibition of 1876. Fine 
impressions, folio, in portfolio. 


Reduced from £00 £10 to £5 net. 


The TURNER GALLERY, a Series of 


60 Engravin = Memoir and Illustrative Notes by Ravpa NICHOLSON 
Wornvum. India proofs, royal folio, half- “morocco extra, gilt edges. 

















Reduced from £2 12s. “6. to ars. net. 


SERMON on the MOUNT (The), 


Illuminated W. and J. Aupsvey, Architects, chromo lithographed 
W. R. Fama Folio, in emblematical cloth binding. eae 


*,* A Series of 27 Illuminations, beautifully executed in gold and colours, the 
designs being of the most elaborate character, and of endless variety ; some 
distinguished by massiveness, breadth, and lavish richness of others 
by their simplicity and the elegance of their their light tracery. 


Reduced from 25s. to 8s. 6d. net. 


THORVALDSEN, HIS LIFE and 


WORKS. By Fucéne Pion. Translated Mrs. Casuext Hoey. 
Illustrated by 39 Engravings on Steel and Wood, e 8vo, cloth gilt. 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE-ACES. 
NOW FIRST OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
Reduced from 31s. 6d. to ars. net. 


LACROIX.— The ARTS _ of the 


MIDDLE-AGES, and during the Renaissance Period. First Series. 
Cbromo-lithographs and 400 Engravings on Wood by Pau Lacrorx. 
Royal al 8vo, cloth exwa, lea:her back ; or in polished morocco extra, £« 158. 


Reduced from 31s. 6d. to 21s. net. 


LACROIX.—MILITARY and RELI- 
GIOUS — in = a and at the meets of = Renais- 
cloth dott exten niet ek lo pales ee mane £1 158. — 


Reduced from 315. 6d. to 21s. net. 


LACROIX.— MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
and DRESS DURING the MIDDLE-AGES. 15 Chromo lithographic 
Prints, and 402 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth gil, leather back ; 
or in polished morocco extra, £1 155s. 








educed from 31s. 6d. to 


LACROIX. SCIENCE “and LITERA- 


TURE in the a ree and at the Period of the Renaissance. 
By Paut Lacxoirx. With Coloured Illustrations, and 400 Wood 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo, uniform with the above ; or in polished morocco 


extra, 428. 
*,.* This Volume completes the Series. 


from nn; $0.00. 


LACROI X.—The EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY : its Instivutions, Customs, and Costumes. France 1700-1789. 
21 Chromo-lithographs, and 351 Wood Engravings. -Imperial vom elegantly 
bound in cloth, leather back ; or in polished morocco extra, £1 18 


BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square, W.C. 





With an- 


13, Garat Mamieonoucn Srazsr. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA. Baitus M.P. 1x vol., demy 8vo, rss. 
This Book is full of interest to the playgoer. ae 





“fedhe volume Mc. Cochrane new work. which will 
be perused, stat avn lanai bn Camnaty conden. Sie enten ino stgte 
singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting.” —Court Yournal. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortn Drxon. 
SECOND EDITION. Vols. x and 2, demy 8vo, 308. 
“ A valuable contribution to English history. ty hues 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 18 
UNDER THE ESPACIAL BATROMAOE OF HER MAJESEE. 


Corrected by the 
Engraved, 31s. 6d, Soaad. 4 gilt edges. 
“A work of wales. It is the most faithful record we possess of the 
aristocracy of day.”—Post. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. MAcDoNgELL, author 
of ** For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of ‘‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This is a powerful and interesting novel, “4 eS with an absorb- 
ingly exciting and admirab! ee out plot. The tale will surely be a 
popular success."—Morning 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M, C. St1ecine, author of “A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘A charming novel. To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the 
book will be absorbing.” —Scotsman, 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
‘ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A ae ge we story. There are some good sketches of 
the author’s usual quiet humour.” —. oho Bult 


PAUL FA saan: SURGEON. By GreorcEe MACDONALD, 
LL.D., author of *‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A book of a very high order, by a man of true genius.” —Sfectator. 


ALL OR NOTHING. By Mrs. CasHet Hoey, 
author of “ Griffith's Double,” &c. 3 vels. (March 14. 


H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
Latest Revised Edition, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 245. 


ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
ee SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 
Edition, with a copious InDEx. 


London: LONGMANS AND CO. 
£econd Edition. Price One Shilling, post free ; cloth, 2s. 
RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND GUIDES, 
The Popular Doctrine of Everlastieg Pain Refuted by the Rev. N. G. 
Witkins, M.A,, LL.M. (Cambridge.) 
nae A powerful statement of the argument against everlasting pain.”—Church 


Contents: Probable Ori in of the Dogma—Its Mischievous Effects— 
Opposed to the Teaching of Scriptu to the Voice of Nature—Not 
Provable by any Conceivable Revelation—View of Arguments on the Popular 
Side— Inconsistercy of those who hold the Popular Doctrine. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MARCH, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PLACE OF WILL IN EVOLUTION. By Rav. T. W. Fowzz, 
Rector of Islip. 

THE DRINK DIFFICULTY. By Sim Wirrrip Lawson, Bart., M.P. 

ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. By W. Hotman Hunt. 

PSYCHOMETRIC FACTS, By Francis Gatton, F-R.S. 

A GRAV« PERPLEXITY BEFORE US. By W. R. Grac. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. By H. M. Hynpman. 


ON EPITHETS OF MOVEMENT IN HOMER. By the Right Hon. 
W. FE. Grapstong, M.P. 

THE MEANING OF LIFE. By Professor St. Georce Mivarr. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES. III are Universal State- 
ments of Arithmetic. By Professor W. K. Cur 

IS INSANITY INCREASING? By De J. ete a 

BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION, By Henry R. 
GRENFELL. 

THE EVILS OF “ PIECEWORK.” By W. Lattimer. 

THE CAUSES OF THE ZULU WAR. By the Right Hon, Lozp 
BLACHFORD 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


Ia extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 2s. €d., 


FSUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
NOR so by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 

Theology. By the Rev. Gzorce BartT.ez, D. D,, D.C.L., Principal of Fresh- 
field College, Sons, Liverpool. 

“* I have read your volume, and with great interest.” 

Right Hon. W. E. Giapstons, M.P. 

‘*An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”—Morning Post. 

‘* The production of a man who has deep!y studied the Spine,” i 
‘* The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.” —Aock. 
“ A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, nee. ee a 
** This very able and learned treatise.” —Znglish Churchman, 


Published by the AUTHOR. 
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CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 
Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


N.B.—Every Article in Stock marked in Plain Fi and 10 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT for CASH allowed TO ALL PURCHASERS. 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


£ —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
IO safe per post, One of 


BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


ESSRS. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
Milliners travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to pur- 
chasers, when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take with them Dresses and 
Millinery, besides Material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for Household 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 








TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Tabie,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., s6s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 228.; Metai,6ss.; Electro, £11 11+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner "Services, &e. 


DEANE & CO., 


BI KBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at eee a fe stated periods, or repayable on 

demand. Current Accounts opened rsons rly introduced, and 

Interest allowed on the minimum eae! No cha charge made for keep- 

Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 

Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


46, 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
‘* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he 
says :—‘‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
8 fans by Cagis ot seed Ganeations ox Syn. be will do well to obtain a 


Tn <4 Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Sirand), Teacher of Mineralogy at ‘king’ s t College. London.” 
These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

roo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays..............+ 42 20 

200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays............0-000+ 5 50 

300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 0 

400 in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... at oo 





More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5200 guineas each. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
' CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 205, 





ites entnaidis ae cath iin. ataennsls- Rael sain sedtatih+ algal 


ef Per Ream. s. 
ie | Fine Cream Laid Note .. fe from 2 
2. 3 Superfine Cream Laid Not oe os o 8 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. o> sick 
a Paper, “ Patent” .. as ~~ ® 
3°, 48, 58, and 6 


10s. 6d. -» 128, él, * and 14 
Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 


{= e Commercial Note Papers” 
{ Seeas Papers, blue or cream > 
The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. 


AnaAooe & 


4 . COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
i | Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
/ 5 the retail houses. 
° ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE’ post free. 
4 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 


KING WILLIAM ST., 


Mo shah Ge ER Ct ee 





MAnén B;'¥859! 





en eer a 











‘DIAMONDS |MRI STREETER, FIR. 
BVBDLERY sy OND STREET, LONDON” 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of » 
SILVER STANDARD 18-GARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 
READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS, 
CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
| EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 











HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE. 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 15s 
| AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 

| PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


PENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Biack, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. ~ 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 4% 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
ee Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) ! 


LON DON BRIDGE. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
f 


EDSTEADS, 
EDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDO 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFE RV ESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Tt gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Mhlood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the L 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 


WELLSHELTERED RESIDENCE, 
th tmosphere, aad beautiful 
BR, Rcpame Wcescul imeem ro two miles 2 = 
Coast. Turkish, electro-ch , and other baths, under resident medic 
ppershien. For terms, testimonials, &c., apply to C. F. SS eENTER. 
oprietor. 


67, 














LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 

e Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and som, _ Propelohinn of the cele- 

brated receipts, and manufacturers of the Sauces, and Condiments so 

long and favourably distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that 

every article prepared by t is guaranteed as ent.rely unadulterated.—92, Wig- 

more Street, Cavendish Seaton (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 
18, Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 


of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that 
label, used so many 


bottle prepared by E. LAZENBY and SON bears the 
years signed “* E/izabeth Lazenby.” 








u 
P , ’ ae : , ae , (ae , rm ] 
noe ana een ees i Aa i a iN am es ren a a le 
LSE SG AY Sa aL SRP EINES Ee WUT A ce ie eae Men MEY We pee ‘ ay * 
REN 8 — ip ae AP : Cre Oye ty Ne ; ; 
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HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER. the PAINLESS DENTISTRY. > 
ee ta ans eek amie nae late Seale a C. 

Raa ee ee MR. G. H., JONES, 
{* CON TAINS Ws cel sles tet in ett te SURGEON-DENTIST, . ' 
bsorption, » GREA LL STREET, BLOOMSBURY 
SSCA deel iol Siakdng Aas | mote the Dh Maem) or 
1s iS. | 

[7 ASO HAS OTHER. PROPERTIES ig) ne ret ena ene are 

mpiterifeom, (protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), -) 


my a Te 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, eel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., ad., 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. iG. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON, 

oe N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 

Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RUS YY" DO Ee. 


2 
THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


JUDSON’S DYES. 
It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods, 


A single Sixpenny bottle es of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, or a 
table-cloth in five minutes. 














JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing ‘sale of over 50 years. 


eet re S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
ind TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH. LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES,— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 
TxsTIMONIAL. (Original may be seen.) 


Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
im testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial affections; so good a medicine ought to be known to be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. W.B.G., 


Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service, 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 13., Tins, 2s. 9d,, by all Druggists, &c. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS 


AT IMPORT PRICES, 
FINE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, 15s. per Ib. ; 


somein, five for 1s. (14 stamps); La Clovieille Thelnna, 16s. per 100 ; Tra. 
beom, 568 See : sm per 100 (seven for 1s. eer Seana 22s. + Der 100 (superior to 

gars ai hmm f es, great ue, to clear off 
sampled boxes, by post 2s. 9d. ; 


BENSON & Co., Importers, 80, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Hours eleven to five. 


, 28. 6d., 38. 6d., or 5s. 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS.) 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; oe) 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


ns 27;% 
‘‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the and 
attention displayed in the construction of m my Aeieel Tees ween ees Se 
e epee ond ertiepetee ore prscd op elenly: padbers by cleo < 
er Majesty’s Roy ers Patent to protect w perfection 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By A t to the Queen, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. , 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction ao} 


Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Corresponaent ef the 
Telegraph. 


FR Y'S ICOCOA* BET RAC 
Guaranteed pure Seid ie ee eee the superfluous oil. ' 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. } 


FRY’S | CARACAS COCOA, 
-A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


‘* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. — 
‘*No more delicious, refreshing, , and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.”—Morning Post. 


GRATEPUL—COMFORTING. 


i, ha 


(BREAKFAST) eae 


© (OSA 


JAMES EPPS and CO, 
HOMCZEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


-R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 
»_ NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, ane 


give i 


descriptions,  ePrins, and flesh rents One bottle forwarded ate 
in stamps or P.O.O. 

HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are LOTION. Ove 
neue ina ie weeks by “as abeatenaian ee ae 
together with testimonials, for 1s. od. 


RIGHT’S: KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 


the best known remedy for the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original col t contains neither oil nor grease ; 
it can be used at any hour of the day, and price at which itis offered 


So the guile plane it wishin Mik eeeoretaly dincten 
any address on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 
Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT BEMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
"ae excruciating Pain is guickty Relieved and Cured 


in a few days by this celebrated 
These Pill aa Sees Se vee of iat curing, Coals was, ond age.ceain to 
prevent the disease anne any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 


1s. 134d. and as. 9d. per box 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS,— 
perature sorel all prone to 

tism, ee eee maladies oo 

shorter duration. On the first vor 

disease with hot brine and rubbing in this remarkable Oi which will 

the uneasiness of the part, subdue inflammation, and reduce the swelling. 

The. Is, simultaneously taken, will rectify constitutional disturbances ai 

pee wh herman No remedy iy heretofore iscovered nen goenee oe effective 
the Ointment ard Pills for removing gouty, rheumatic, scrofulous 

which afilict all ages, and are commonly hereditary, 
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'$ ; MEDALS | eS 
trial solicited from those who have 
splendid -. 


ra 


SE — 
Cee YORKSHI RE*RELISH. 
sauce in the world. 
Ce ieee. RELISH, 
Cees L'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
a marvel of cheapness. 
Cores YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals. 
Gg a mm eg VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Enriches hot stews, &c. 
Crane, YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Delicious to chops, steaks, fish, &c. 
Pg mtn wr VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends i with all 
CO eee YVORKSHIRE RELISH. 
delicate 


the most person. 
CS een YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


renee YORKSHIRE’ RELISH. - 
addition to cheese. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Possesses a pleasant piquancy. 


GoomaL's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
AJ Every dish is improved by its addition. 


OODALL’S VORRO TAS RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
GO Reais 6s enicvery sidthoara 
Coop AL's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
XA _Epicures pronounce it the best sauce. 


the best sauce. 


OODALL’S bob ep a F RELISH. 


(00DALL's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
can be made. 
Goopats YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
ASF Amarvd and 
GOODALL's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
NA A bouschold word, 
Cig vet VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
all world ; 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled makers of sauce 
are filling our old bottles with their worthless 

colourable imitation 


(Pop 4Lu’s YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
pemmaeees pure and 


yi 


6d., and 2s. each. Preneed ty Boe 
23., 2s. DALL, 
Backnouss, avd Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 


in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


ESTIMONIAL,.—From W. H. Hall, 
, Batavia, 16 years merchant. “ Java, 
’ March spee, % — Gentlemen, — Of 
lodge y: vad Yorkshire Relish to be he 


= -—I remain, Gentlemen faithfully, 
es . H. maak —To Goodall, Backhouse, oad 


BFS 5 


7P ESTIMONIAL. —-"* Verdala Barracks, 

Malta, Feb. 2t, 1875.—Sirs,—Having been 
for the last four years Canteen ent 

the rorst Fusiliers, I have 4 waders for at 

least 30co bottles of your Yorkshire Relish, 

and can bear testimony to its being the best 

and cheapest sauce extant,—Yours truly, W. 

Swinruw jen ERvis, Capt. roist ee 

ail, Backhouse, and 


LC. 
« Leeds.” 

















THN ite | 
a aan, pac ye hepeney. gtr h 


—Yours truly, the ae * Grace Darling.’ 
* Harriet Stanton,’ She ee the Royal 
* &c To Goodall, ackhouse, and 

» Leeds.” 


— TIMONIAL. — ‘21, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C., Feb. 8, b 3076. a a 
men, —Your admirable Yer 
always used in my family. { Tonalin ita 
marvel of chea at the of at 


ames’s M 

ar North,’  Sircons. Goodall B ; 
and Co., 
ESTIMONIAL.—From E. B., Man- 
chester.—“I wish you would make your York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 


can use three or four bottles per week of it, 

where with ordinary sauces in the house 

seldom think of any. I complain on the gr 

of expense.’ 
ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E. B, 

ee aa ; Your Yorkshire ¥,. t 


«had the 





OODALL’S . BAKING POWDER. 


Awarded 

li I re elena tigate Me 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


OOVALL’S BAKING - POWDER. 
\1_Recommended by all who have tried it. 
(400ba LL’S BAKING POWDEK. 

_. Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 

OODALL’S BAKING _. POWDEK. 

Testimonials innumerable. 
as BAKING POWDEK. 
with brewer's veast. 


-OODALL'S BAKING . POWDER. 
(oobaLt BAKING “POWDER. 
The best i 


in the wor 


ees We BAKING | POWDER. 
ery household, - an ee 
ae Makes delic‘ous puddings with- 


without butter, and beautiful 
fight bread without yeast. - trial will con- 
— the most sceptical of its super.ority 


ey, by ers, eee and 
Chemists, in t =~ Bh6 Sh, 
eee Find Bonar 5 "Goodall, Back- 


and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL.—*‘* Manchester, June 
27, 1874 —Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 
in stating that your Baking Powder is the best 
that ever came- under my spmagetent — 
Yours respectfully, R. W.” 


satieotie Le 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfnars Road, London, Dec. 2, 1875.— 
Gentlemen,—I_ have given your Baking Pow- 
der a fair tria!, and can confidently say it is the 
best 1 have used—iar superior to others. 1 
made a delicious loaf with it, using the quantity 
given in directions ; and to “past , cakes, Ac., 
at is a wondertul improvement the manu- 
facture—in fact, it isan indispensable article in 
_ every house where there i is a family, as it saves 
eggs and butter. I am pleased to forward my 
ier eke the great qualities of it, and con- 
sider ou rightly -~ in your adverti e- 
ments —it is the best in the worid,—I remain, 
your obedient servant, H. T. Coomsar ” 


seven Prize Medals for superior 











OODALLS eee = 


(GO0DALLs QU QUININE WINE, 


OODALL’S ~ QUININE ‘WINE. 
Tavaluable for Neural 
OODALL’S OUIN INE WINE. 
Testimonials to its efficacy innumerable. 
(eee QUININE WINE. 
Pre-eminent for purity and ; 
Bie ene. QUININE WINE, 
ed one. 
(980 ALL’S UININE WINE, 
Thousands its use. 
O Mighty week oe WINE, 
aad to be the best 


and cheapest tonic yet 
on ciel cream, tod ions a ape 
Is invaluable for indi conan 
t,r proved an. 
ee ares, eet areas 
from general 


debility and loss of appetite. The 


i 


Quinine < 
form ble, and is ially suited 
a for the administration of 

ci', ee eee ee 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desiratle. A 
glass full twiceor thrice a day will be found 
grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a 
cordial tonic is 


Sod-kosare or thier boar. Sell Gs Cami 
Late Prepared by GOODALL Bache 
HOUSE, and ad by CO 

fe xtaace from the LANCET, May 


873.—“ The samples of Goodall’s 
Wine we have have examined have been of excellent 


rig tia from thie from tlie FOODJOURNAL: 
‘* An honest and useful preparation contaiaing 


ee. ee 


XTRACT from the ee 
ee REVIEW : “A valuable 
has become popular 


vour an con 


Tuas from Miss eo 


FAITHFULL :—“‘ Victoria Press, 85, Praed 
Byes. Loosen, ° , Seer Duar Sir 


. am only =. 4 

, &c., as a certain cure and 
wien which is better than cure.— Yours 
truly, Emiyy Faitur. art Ge coe Messrs. Good 
all, B se, and Co., Leéds.” 


(SPALL S CUSTARD POWDER. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
- Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


--VODALL’S . CUSTARD POWDER. 
* Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S Nar’ yo i ‘POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed 


Decorate eee te ere nraincnieiaiainnadea 
(GS CUSTARD- POWDER. 
to all kinds of Fruit. ' 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
Genie 


Ab L S CUSTARD POWDER. 
to all kinds of Fruit Pies. . 

00 Bara 

Delicious to év 


VODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious alone. 


OVODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without 
in less time and at half the price. Unequalied 
for the purposes intended. Wilt give 
i mlicitl falls aufaction the saructions ven 
_ implicitly w 
the greatest confidence in the artic'e, and caa_ 
recommend it to housekeepers generally asa 
useful agent in the ertepretins. of a good 
custard. Give it a trial.—Sold ia boxes, 6d. 
. end 20: enchant, Cootnen. Cone Italian 
Wa: chousemen, &c. 


een POWDER, 





PREPARED BY.) 268 ; 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. . 
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